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BITBRATVURE 


LINES IN AN ALBUM, 


TO WHICH ELIZABETH LANDON HAD BEEN A CONTRIBUTOR. 








By B. Simmons. 


As certain pilgrims bound of yore. 

To far Judea’e sacred shore 

Were vow'd a rosary to say 

At every shrine upon their way, 

So it befits the Bard, each time 

An Album cheers his road, to rhyme. 

Here, then, a wandering minstrel, weary 

With life's long journey dim and dreary, 

Pauses amid the desert waste 

To hail this shelter spread for Taste, 

And bless the fair and graceful powers 

That gather’d here Wit’s scatter'd flowers, 

And strew’d these leaves with fanciés bright, 
And won sweet poesy to pour 

Such freshness o’er them that the wight 
Now scribbling, shrinks from scribbling more. 


Yet, ere I part each favour'd leaf, 
Where Genius look’d, and left a spell, 
How can this heart repress its grief 
While lingering o’er yon record brief 
Of her the lost—the loved so well ? 
The radiant lady of the lute ! 
The fire-lipped Sappho of the Isles ! 
And, is the Queen of Music mute, 
Who woke our tears and smiles? 
Immortat Passion’s priestess, wo 
To us to whom thy songs shall be 
But springs to bitterness to flow 
Above thy lucid memory : 
For, as we point to all thou ’st done, 
Remembrance of thine early fate 
Will count what wreaths were left unwon 
Till Grief grows desclate ! 
Strange fate ! fierce Afric’s ocean laves, 
Or leaps in thunder by the bed ; 
And Afric’s sultry palm-tree waves 
Above the gentle head 
Of Her who deep should take her rest 
Far in her own beloved west,— 
In some green nook,—soine violet dell, 
Beneath the rose she sang so well, 
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| perfectly good dinner; for example, the edibles may be excellent of their kind, 
j and well dressed, but if the servants do not understand their business, and offend 








| use—the reverse is the case abroad—the French are compelled to leave the cloth 
| on theirs, for the best of all reasons—they are not fit to be seen—losing — 


the tympanum by a profane jingling of glasses, clatter of plates, and rattling of | therefore of the motive which operates upon our continental neighbours for t 


knives and forks—if there be a paucity of plate, and a scarcity of crystal, the 
room ‘adly lighted, the dining room too small for the party, and if you be 
wedged in between two apoplectic ‘ convives,” as in an omnibus on a rainy day, 
with fourteen insides, why I should not pay my host the compliment of pronoun- 
cing his entertainment a good dinner. 


| habit, we copy the system in defiance of comfort and good taste. 

A French salon is magnificently furnished, light, airy, and elegant, and the 

| workmanship of the ‘“meubles” elaborate and ornamental; but a French salle 

| @ manger is a very sorry apartment, desolate and cheerless to the last degree ; 
the dining-tables are composed of the rudest materials, and in first-rate houses I 


With all due deference to our continental neighbours, they know nothing of | have known the festive board to have been literally adeal board, covered with 


this difficult acquirement—not that I deny the studied excellence and endless 
variety of their refined and delicate dishes. As far as the animal gratification 
goes there is nothing to desire, but their tables are badly appointed—their din- 
ing-rooms cheerless and ill-furnished—the plate and glass execrable, and the 
attendance faulty beyond conception. ‘Their wines I admit, also, are unexcep- 
tionable, but at large dinner parties in the French metropolis, they are handed 
round without proper discrimination by the host, and in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred the precious juice is intrusted to the care of some savage, in the shape 
of an attendant, who (especially if it be in warm weather) shocks the connois- 
seur by grasping the body of the bottle with his moist and greasy palm, thereby 
neutralizing the effect of the ice-pail, or well-regulated cellar, instead of dexte- 
rously poising the taper neck between the finger and thumb, previously encased 
in diaper. These are solecisms in waiting committed by ill-drilled domestics and 
vulgar-minded butlers in Paris as wellas in London. 

Believe me, that Englandis the country for good living, and London the cen- 
tre of attraction for good dinners, the focus of gourmanderie. We all know 
that the haute noblesse give good dinners ; it is not of these I propose to treat ; 
these are perfect in their way, and ona scale of magnificence unapproachable by 
any nation in the world; but it is of true domestic living I write, such as is 
practised in families and by bachelors whose incomes may vary from one to ten 
thousand a-year. This I take to be the happy mediam of society in general, 
and where more true comfort (magical word !), combined with elegance and lux- 
ury, are to be met with, than in the mansions of those possessed of colossal 
fortunes. In the first place there is no real enjoyment in a large dinner party. 
Of general conversation there can be none. Social intercourse is out of the 
question, and you may rise from the table without knowing who your opposite 
neighbour has been during the repast, for what with branch-lights, pyramids of 
crystal, floral embellishments, and the epergne, you may seek in vain to recognise 
an old acquaintance through the intervening objects. Nothing is left but to 
seek for solace and amusement with those whom chance has placed in jux- 
ta-position with you. You may be seated next to a bore, a poser, a simple- 
ton, or an intellectual persona; e, “ c'est selon.” Ihave come in contact with 
all sorts. 

I remember upon one occasion asking an interesting damsel whoin I had the 
honour of escorting to the salle a manger, if she would partake of some fried 
or boiled soles, when she with bewitching naiveté replied, ‘I will take some 
fried, if you please, for they have fewer bones.”* Ihave puzzled myself ever 
since to discover how this could be, but without coming to any satisfactory con- 
clusion. I have an innate aversion to large parties. A dinner-table should ne- 





Soothed by the lull of some sweet river, 
Sparklingly pure and bright, like her, the Lost for Ever ! 


SONG OF THE TUSCAN MAIDENS. 
IN THE MASK OF TASSO. 
By Mrs. Crawford. 
How merrily we maidens rove 
O’er thymy banks and meadows gay ; 
We tune our sweer guitars to love, 
And sing the golden hours away. 


Among the musky-breathing bells 
Of chaliced lilies we disport, 
Or wander in the busky dells, 
Where fairies hold their moonlight coert 


When twilight fields of liquid air 
Dispense the diamond-dropping dew, 

We wreathe amid our braided hair 
Sweet flowers as bright as Eden grew. 


When, trimly deck’d with ribbons gay, 
We join the village dance at eve, 
Our tell-tale eyes our hearts betray 
To eyes that smile not to deceive. 


No lordly lovers haunt our shades, 
But mountain-rovers, brave as free, 
Come stealing through the mountain glades 
To breathe their vows of constancy. 


So merrily we maidens rove 
O’er thymy banks and meadows gay ; 
We tune our sweet guitars to love, 
And sing the golden hours away. 





A CHAPTER ON GASTRONOMY. 


Commend me to the man who gives a good dinner. Such an enviable acquain- 


verbe crowded. Eight is the highest admissible number—six, par préférence. 
Although a happy Benedict myself, I opine that a bachelor, blessed with an in- 
come of two thousand a-year, endowed with taste, discrimination, judgment aud 
tact, and of a convivial turn withal, gives the best dinners. 

The late Dr. Kitchenerstood pre-eiminent in this branch of hospitality—aunrival- 
led, f might say—no man ever understood the real art of giving a dinner so well 
as himself. Tne selection of his guests was his first care; their comfort and 
happiness were his sole consideration; and with this benevolent feeling he 
brought those together at his festive board whose tastes and habits were conge- 
nial, and who rejoiced in each other's society. This is the grand secret for or- 
ganizing a pleasant party—and I need scarcely add that the worthy doctor inva- 
riably succeeded—his reunions were the most delightful in London. The most 
celebrated wits and bons vivants of the day graced his table, and inter alta the 
late George Colman, who was an especial favourite ; his interpolation of a little 
monosyllable on a written admonition which the doctor caused to be placed 


caution ran thus: 

““Come at seven—go at eleven.” 

Colman briefly altered the sense of it; for upon the doctor's attention 
goitat eleven!” 
dingly. 

A worthy uncle of mine—peace to his manes—was an old and intimate friend 
of Dr. Kitchener's, and had the distinguished honour of being one of the doctor's 
committee of faste, for which responsible office my venerable relative’s discrimi- 
nating palate fully qualified him. The public are indebted to his research for 
that inimitable receipt for mock turtle soup, which Dr. Kitchener has published 
in his imperishable work, ‘‘ The Cook's Oracle,” a volume replete with culina- 
ry lore and valuable information. By reason of my consanguinity with his fel- 
low epicure, I was occasionally admitted as a guest at the doctor's table in my 
younger days, and there was | initiated inthe arcana and mystery of good living. 
The transcendant merit of Dr. Kitchener's dinners, consisted not so much in the 
profusion and variety of his enfremets, as the uniformly surpassing excellence 
of the fare placed before you ; for he was ever of opinion that three or four de- 
licacies dressed in perfection, were better worthy of notice than a dozen dainties 
indifferently served. ‘The following will serve asa sample: The soup was su- 


which the guests dit, and the claret was punished accor- 





tance cannot be too highly prized ; indeed, methinks I hear the gnostic gastrono- 
mer exclaim, where is he to be found? Happy ought he to consider himself 
who can boast of even one upon his list of feeding friends,for to give a really good 
é@inner is a much more difficult matter than mankind in general are aware of.— 
ow rarely does complete success crown the wishes of the Amphitryon, and the 
talented exertions of his cook! They are both subjected to casualties which 
may mar their benevolent solicitude for the comfort of the guests. Alas! the 
odds are fearfully against them! It is said, there are seven chances against 
even the most simple dish being presented to the mouth in absolute perfection— 
for instance, a leg of mutton. First, the mutton must be good. Second, it 
must have been kept kept a good time. Third, must be roasted at a good fire. 
Fourth, by a good cook. Fifth, who must be in good temper. Sixth, with all 
this felicitous combination you must have good luck ; and, seventhly, a good ap- 


petite. ‘The meat, and the mouths which are to eat it, must be ready for action 
at the same moment. 


One of the greatest afflictions with which the giver of dinners is visited is the fre- 


quent want of punctuality onthe part of the invited; for, by a lack of obser- 
vance of this cardinal virtue, the intricate arrangements of the cuisine are com- 
pletely annihilated—the comfort of the party endangered—the host's reputation, 
or rather his cook’s, jeopardised, and a vast deal of pains and culinary skill 
thrown away. Whatever fashion and habit may sanction, I hold the want of 
punctuality to be an unpardonable offence, and cannot be sufficiently condemn- 
ed. It is rude in the extreme, and so closely allied to impertinence and ill- 
breeding, that the transgressor should never be allowed the opportunity of of- 
fending a second time. Some eccentric gentlemen carry this failing to a pro- 
voking extent, and will honour you with their presence perhaps a full hour after 
the time specified in your invitation. Out upon such affectation, say I ; it is an 
imsult to the host as well asthe guests. Avoid such late friends, gentle reader, 
as you would Alexandria wien the plague is raging there—they are pests to din- 
ner society. The term “ good dinner,” in its most comprehensive sense, com 
prises much more than the actual fare to be discussed; there are numberless 
concomitant comforts which lend their valuable aid in summing up the total of a 


| perlative ; if turtle, it was procured from Birch’s, but many of his friends pre- 
| ferred the imitation made at home ; his favourite fish was turbot, which I never 

ate in such perfection ai any other table ; but this varied of course with the sea- 
| son, when John Dory, red mullet, and salmon, furnished their quota of enjoy- 
| ments. These were generally succeeded by an unexceptionable saddle or haunch 
| of four-year old South-Down mutton, boiled or fricasseed poultry, prawn curry, 
| patés, tongue, salad, and vegetables ; when game was not in season, a splendid- 
| ly-dressed crab was the appetizing substitute. This, with some “ fondu,” an 
| omelette soufflée, and a choice Stilton, closed the eating part of the entertain- 
} ment. 


on the mantelpiece of the dining-parlour, will never be forgotten, end was the 
origin of such a drinking bout as was seldom permitted under his roof. The 


being directed to the card, he read to his astonishment, “‘ Come at seven— 
b=] 


greer.-baize, resting on tressels. Ihope to see this truly un-English fashion 
abolished—it is chilling, unsociable, and uncomfortable—call it the force of habit 
if you will, but I never fancy Ihave dined if I do not see the mahogany. Iam 
old fashioned enough to like to see the bottle passed with discretion after the 
edible process is finished; and I am much mistaken if our indulgent wives have 
any objection to our sipping a few glasses of generous wine while they are dis- 
cussing the relative merits of mantua-makers, and talking scandal over our heads. 
I am as great an enemy to any excess as the veriest tee-totaller. No gentle- 
man will ever render himself unfit for female society, but inthe name of good- 
fellowship allow us a bottle of claret and an hour’s rational intercourse with our 
fellow men. 

One of the most gentlemanlike hobbies a man can indulge in, is a good cellar ; 
for I know not a truer gratification than being enabled to give a friend a bottle of 
fine wine. To me it is the ne plus ultra of enjoyment. I need scarcely say, 
that great judgment and experience are required in laying the foundation of your 
stock ; and if you be diffident of your power of taste, confide implicitly in a re- 
spectable wine-merchant, and he will do you justice. Of all wines, Madeira de- 
mands the nicest discrimination in its selection; the deservedly high place it once 
held in the estimation of connoisseurs, has been usurped by Sherry, and it is to 
be lamented that it should have grown into comparative desuetude ; for of the 
two, it is incomparably the finer wine. An error has long prevailed regardin 
this long neglected nectar, which, in justice to my brother “ bons vivanis,” 
must expose. 

The unwary are led to believe that East-India Madeira is the best—this is de- 
cidedly wrong, as I shall presently show. The West-India Madeira is the wine 
par excellence—immeasurably superior in every respect—the authority I can quote 
in support of my argument is not to be disputed, for this important and little- 
known fact was communicated to me on the Island of Madeira itself, by one of 
its most influential merchants, under whose hospitable roof I was living some 
few years ago. He told me that the West-India planters are the very best jud- 
ges in the world of Madeira wine, and purchase none but of the very best de- 
scription, aid whether consigned to them, or sent on speculation to the several 
islands, the very first quality ouly is shipped—the distance is nothing—a three 
weeks’ run, and if wine of an indifferent kind were submitted for sale, t¢ would 
be returned on the merchant's hands. Not so with the commodity sent to the 
East-India market under the attractive cognomen of “ London Particular,”—it is 
a thin acid potation, a second-growth wine in fact, and as unlike the rich, fruity, 
nutty. beverage of occidental celebrity, as a horse-chesnut is to a chesnut horse 
—of course I do not allude to private orders from governors-general, comman- 
ders-in-chief, and nabobs, but to the common run of wine with high sounding ti- 
tle, exported by captains of free traders, either on their own account, or that of 
the retailers and keepers of stores at the various presidencies. 

During my short stay at Madeira on a voyage to the West-Indies, I discovered 
that there was a great difference in the price as well asthe quality of the wine 
shipped to the East—that for the West averaging fifty guineas and fifty-four 
pounds, while the latter could be had at thirty-eight and forty pounds per pipe. 
The contented citizen in the innocence of his heart imagines, that a pipe of Ma- 
deira stowed away in the hold of the Neptune or Polly of London, and which 
has been to Ingy and back, mus¢ be superior, forgetting that if the wine itself be 
not originally good, all the voyages from the days of Lord Anson to the present 
time will never impart richness and flavour to any juice of the grape of a poor 
and thin body :—a genial climate and perpetual motion may accelerate the pro- 
gress 0 maturity, but fifty tropical suns and as many trips round the Cape will 
never make fine Madcira. .Lady Duberly’s elegant axiom may be justly quoted 
in this case, when snubbing her lord, she says, ‘* You cannot make a silk-purse 
out of a sow’s ear.” You might as well attempt to convert table-beer into brown 
stout. With the exception of private stocks in the cellars of the East-India 
connoisseur, there is no Madeira equal to that to be met with in every island in 
the West-Indies, and to have it in perfection it should be drunk upon the spot. 

Another popular error and one which makes a thorough-bred West-Indian 
shudder, is that of decanting old Madeira wine, and leaving the stopper out ; itis 
a barbarous system and cannot be sufficiently reprobated. The fine nutty flavour 
so prized by the gastronomic planters, the indescribable aroma, the nosegay in 
short,is destroyed by this senseless process—your pseudo judge says it renders the 
wine soft and silky, for which read flat and vapid. What would the genuine 
porter-swigger say to having his favourite beverage left standing exposed to the 
action of the air for some three or four hours before his dinner? Why he 
would write the man down an ass who committed such an atrocious act—the ca- 
ses are parallel, and in both instances the spirit and flavour of the lignor are de- 
stroyed. 

The principal firms of Madeira have adopted the plan of giving their wines the 
benefit of the motion of a vessel by manual application—whole gangs of Portu- 
guese are employed on the beach in rolling pipes and hogsheads of Madeira, thus 
saving the expense of a voyage, and with the same beneficial result—the undu- 
lating motion of the vessel being tolerably imitated on this vine-flourishing isl- 
and; the merchants there, also bring on premature age by means of artificial 
heat, and it is astonishing how soon the wines ripen under the sweating process, 
as it istermed. In the West Indies, as soon as a pipe of Madeira is bottled off, 
the planter stores it in a loft of his dwelling, with nothing between his dearly- 
prized supernaculum and the broiling sun but the shingled roof—the heat in these 
lofty cellars is intense beyond conception—in two years the wine is ready for 
drinking—rich and ripe, and of a flavour unimaginable to those who have never 
visited the Antilles. . 

One house at Madeira has adopted this plan, and they have a very extensive 
stock of the tinest old bottled wine ; thename of the firm is Leacock, and with- 
out prejudice, | am of opinion that their wines are the very finest that are ex- 














There was a total absence of superfluous ornament at the hospitable doctor's ported from the island. This may be accounted for by their vineyards being more 


table—it was arranged with quakerlike simplicity, but there was every thing for 
the attendance was faultless, and the stimulating etcetera 


use, and in abundance ; 
in the way of sauces of surpassing flavour, and placed within the reach of every 
guest—an example worthy of imitation. 


by other females. She was the “* De Stael” of cookery ; and moreover, had 
| the bump of gustativeness strongly developed. Dr. Kitchener was of opinion 
| that good eating required good drinking, and in support of his favourite maxim, 
his cellar was stocked with specimens of the finest vintages—his wines were 
delicious, and selected with infinite jadgment—the liquids were worthy of the 
| solids. ‘The worthy gastronome whose hospitable deeds I am recording, was 4 
| disciple of the old school, and was proud of his mahogany; and I very much 
| question if he would have followed, or even sanctioned, the foreign innovation 
f leaving the cloth on the table after the dinner has been removed. ‘This is 
ne of many continental customs that have been introduced, and which, with all 
lue deference, I conceive to be more honvuured in the breach than the observance. 
| However splendid and costly the damask may be, it does not warrant the total 
|. Our dining-tables are made for show as well as 


pse of the beautiful wood 


* This isa fact 


The doctor's cook was of the softer | deiras of the Messieurs Leacock are in high repute throughout the 
sex; but if she were of the feminine gender, her mind was masculine; there 
| was a vigour and boldness in her culinary conceptions perfectly unapproachable 
' 


favourably situated than their competitors, for we all know that, on any lar e 
slope of a hill tilled for the growth of vines, one particular site will often yield a 
finer-flavoured juice than the surrounding ones ; but be this as it aw the Ma- 

’ est India 
islands, and deservedly so, for finer wine it is impossible to meet with ; and were 
I to lay in a stock for my own consumption, I should send to them for as many 
dozens as they could spare of their bottled nectar The climate of this country 
is ill-suited to this generous wine—the cold is its greatest enemy—and it would 
be impossible to recognise the same wine In London that you were in the habit of 


drinking in Barbadoes. I can give acase in point. 
Some years ago, I sent a few dozens of superlatively fine old Madeira to a near 
so’ . 7 
and dear relative of mine in this country—my late father. This wine was re- 


nowned throughout the West India Islands, being part of the stock of the late 
Mr. Probyn, Governor of St. Christopher's. I bought it at a sale which took 
place after his death, and paid a very high price for it, as much as twenty-eight 
dollars the dozen—but then it was such wine! ‘Well, I sent it home, where a 
heavy duty was superadded to the original cost ; n'importe It arrived safe, and 


was glorified beyond measure. ‘The late Sir Herbert Taylor and Sir Henry Tor- 
rens (no bad judges) pronounce d it the very finest they had eve r tasted ; but not- 
withstanding srch high authority, | can assure the reader that it was very inferior 





to what it had been before it left the West Indies—it was not like the same wine. 
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‘The best plan I know of is, to construct a large cupboard as near your kitchen 
chimney as possible, line it with sheet or plate iron, pass # flue through the top 
of it, ani keep this wine-press at an unvaried temperature of ninety-sia or a hun- 
dred. Keep your Madeira in it, and by these artificial means you will have your 
wine in drinkable order. have tried it, and have found it to answer marvellous- 
ly well. Some old East and West India acquaintances have followed my advice, 
and have thanked me for the hint. Above all, never put your Madeira into a de- 
canter—it is little short of sacrilege. Keep it in the black bottle, and never take 
the cork out but to replenish your glass. ; 

There is very little really fine Madeira to be purchased in London ; the best I 
know of is at Messrs. Calrows, of St. Mary’s hill, Thames-street ; it comes 
nearer to the Leacocks’ wine of any I have met with (purchaseable I mean) in 
Encland. If Madeira is but little understood in this country, that amphibious 
delicacy, the turtle, is still less. I can fancy the uplifted hands and incredulous 
gaze of an apoplectic alderman on reading such a startling announcement—re- 

less of offending the whole corporation, I assert it as a fact :—-mind, I do not 

say that the soup, miscalled turtle-soup, is not a good soup ; Iam not so devoid 
of taste—it is an excellent soup, but it is not turtle-soup. I admit it to be a rich 
and savoury compound, in which some savoury morceaux of its godfather may 
occasionally be found floating ; but the suscitating juices with which the occiden- 
tal luxury is presented to us, are extracted from the hinder legs of acalf and an 
ox; the foundation, in fact, is composed of veal and beef, with a masterly iutro- 
duction of appetizing condiments, which are both palatable and pleasing; but 
believe me, it is no more like the turtle-soup of the western hemisphere, than 
pea-soup made from that delicate vegetable in the spring is to a nankeen-colour- 
ed, mess concocted in the winter, bearing the same name. The truth is, the tur- 
tle is too expensive a delicacy to warrant such a lavish expenditure of its succu- 
lent nourishment—too precious to waste—Messrs. Birch, ren and Lovegrove 
know it, and husband the luscious treasures accordingly. 
- Inthe West Indies, c’est une autre affaire ; the turile are too plentiful to re- 

quire the meretricious aid of stock and gravy. There the whole is consumed for 
soup, excepting the pty ; ana I need scarcely add, it is exquisitely delicious. 
A turtle of eighty to a hundred pounds, is considered by all right-judging epi- 
cures to be the proper size and growth for perfect eating, and will furnish a satis- 
factory repast for some ten or a dozen lovers of this delicacy, although I have 
known three turtles to be slain for a regular turtle-feast, during my residence in 
one of the Caribbean Islands : viz., a chicken-turtle for steaks, than which a ju- 
venile fowl is not more delicate ; one of a hundred, for soup and stewed fins ; 
and a large hen-turtle for eggs, and calipash or stew, and from which also the 
never-to-be-sufficiently-lauded green fat is pilfered to fill up any deficiency in the 
supply for the tureen. Gentle reader, if you have any occidental acquaintances, 
cdltivate them by all means to the utmost extent in your power; they are kind, 
open-hearted, and liberal to a fault; and if perchance they send you a turtle of 
the true breed, take my advice, do not think of dressing it at your own home (for 
which you will insure the gratitude of your cook,) but send it to the Albion, the 
London Tavern, or Birch, and in return they will, any one of them, send you suf- 
ficient soup for three or four parties. Give them the turtle, and whenever you 
wish to entertain a select few of the lovers of good eating, you can command 

a liberal supply of matchless soup without the trouble or expense that would 
have attended the abortive attempts of your own servant for one entertainment. 

This was the plan adopted by more than one of my own family, to whom I 
occasionally forwarded this dainty, and they never had reason to repent of the 
confidence they reposed in these celebrated purveyors, for they were liberal in 
the extreme in the quantities of unrivalled soup they seut in return for the ani- 
mal—(is it animal or fish *) 

The greatest delicacy in the West Indies, beyond compare, is the land-creb. 
T could fill a volume in writing of its multifold merits, but will not tantalize the 
reader with a description of this delicious dainty, although I must add that 
it is worth a voyage to the tropics to partake of it ; and those who have 
been so fortunate, must have wished their throats a mile long, and every inch 
a palate. 

A good dinner is one of the greatest enjoyments of human life; and giving 
one, another. I have indulged in this gratification myself, and have some little 
knowledge of these matiers, but since some kind and affectionate relations, with 
amiable solicitude, have placed my patrimony in the hands of the receivers-gen- 
eral tothe Court of Chancery, the power is now denied me. All I can do is to 
instruct my more fortunate compeers in this desirable art, and may they succeed 
as well as Ihave done! The great fault in giving dinner parties is inviting too 
many—hospitality—should never be unbounded. ‘This is observable particularly 
in families : the ladies, God bless them! will have their-way ; and when you 
have made up your party of eight, or perhaps ten (already too many.) in your 
“‘mind’s eye,” your better half coaxingly hints that you might ask the Tug- 
muttons, or the Lambs, or the Drinkwaters, or in short, any family of your ac- 
quaintance not on your proposed list, invariably adding, ‘‘ you know, my love, it 
will on!y add two to your number, and the affair will be over—ell our dinner ob- 
ligations cancelled.” You give in (for all married men know it is in vain to hold 
out,) and the additional two destroy the whole arrangement. If your table be 
not crowded, your servants have more to perform than they can accomplish 
with ease to themselves, and satisfaction to your guests. ‘The principal onus, 
however, falls on your cook, who by her mistress’s directions has a couple of ex- 
tra side dishes to prepare, by which means all the others are imperfectly attended 
to ; it is astonisling how trifles will subvert the culinary arrangements, and up- 
set the interior economy of the basement story. 

In my palmy days of dinner giving, when [ was a bachelor (my wife will never 
forgive me if she gets hold of the New Monthly,) my number seldom exceeded 
six, and never eight, and J had a sufficient regard for the presiding priestess of 
the kitchen never to order more dishes than she could manage with credit to her- 
self. A bachelor has no business with ornamental pastry, or even very recherché 
dishes, unless he can afford a first-rate dog-cook—a chef with an income equal to 
half his rental. Give little, but what you do present to your guests let it be of 
the vere best kind, and dressed to perfection. When I gave turtle-soup I pro- 
cured it either from the Albion or Waud’s, the confectioner nm Bond-street, which, 
by the way is perfect. My fish I always had from Grove—a John-Dory, when- 
ever I could get one—tho true sauce for which is the liver and roe of the red 
mullet, previously boiled, rubbed through a sieve, and incorpurated with your but- 
ter. The flesh of the mullet, if I may so express myself, is inferior to many 
other fish, although if baked and eaten with the above sauce, it is worthy of its 
French appellation, ‘‘ Bécasse de mer.” I seldom gave more than a haunch of 
mutton afterwards, perhaps two couples of woodcocks, or some snipe. The mut- 
ton, however, I always took care should be transcendantly good, and no where 
can it be bought in such perfection as at Tucker's in the Strand. He has near- 
ly all the year round a regular supply from Devonshire—the real Dartmoor we- 
ther. As the coachmen sav, “ it eats uncommon short,” and, in truth, it more 
resembles venison than any thingI know. Mr. Thomas, of Charing-cross, has 
occasionally a five year-old South-down, a haunch of which is worth the trouble 
~of looking after. 

When | had a little knot of gourmands at my table, I occasionally, when the 
yvmutton was very choice indeed, roasted a neck of venison with it—the fat of the 
latter, with the close-grained meat of the former, is very pretty picking. Nine- 
ty-nine cooks out of a hundred do not know how to make gravy. They be-devil 
it with pepper and spices—it should be nothing but plain, unsophisticated ‘ cou- 
lis,” the essence of meat ; and if flavoured at all, it should be done w:th a couple 
of stale woodcocks, stewed down and rubbed through a ¢amis. This will thicken 
ait and improve the flavour materially. Sometimes I varied my fare, and if I gave 
my friends « Turkey after the fish and soup, I sent it to a scientific poulterer to 
be boned, and all the tendons, sinews, &c., removed ; this, when skilfully per- 
formed, renders the Norfolk bird more sightly, and it is infinitely more juicy, nor 
does it prevent the judicious introduction of truffles, which, however, should Le 

reviously stewed in game glaze, for it frequently happens that this delicious 
bulb is not sufficiently done, which is to be lamented, as its flavour is destroyed ; 
it is tough and retains an earthy taste withal. These are little minutie that the 
rational epicure will attend to. 

Too much care cannot be taken about the numberless etcetera that fill up the 
measure of a thoroughly gooddinner. One of these is rarely sent to table in per- 
fection : melted butter !—how many a dish of fish is spoilt by negligence in its ac- 
companying addenda! It should be liquidized in a silver saucepan, and thickened 
- with cream; flour and water are only used by the poor-law unions 

ere is more skill and care required in this simple admixture, than people ima- 
gine. Let your cruets be amply stored, and with the very best samples of fish- 
sauces to be procured. 

Dr. Kitchener's universal sauce is an admirable as well as scientific compound. 
‘This, with some of Burgess’s anchovy, essence of cayenne (brickdust and maho- 
gany sawdust are exploded, and the juice of a lime, will be found a very palata- 
le accompaniment to fish of any kind. Cucumber, excepting with salmon, is 
destruction to a well-proportioned amalgamation of fish sauces. I frequently 
gave game dinners, retaining fish of course, but hare-soup, roasted pheasants, or 
partridges, woodcocks, or snipes, and perhaps a salmi of wild fowl. Pies and 

ings I abhor, they are fit only for boarding-school misses, and medical stu- 
dents of digestive powers. A well-dressed crab, or an omelette, is ad- 
missible, and then let a fine ripe Stilton close the feast. I have said! gave game 
dinners—for to those who are fond of it let them partake of this light and deli- 
cate food when they have appetite to enjoy it, not when the stomach is filled to 
repletion, an! when they have virtually dined—it is throwing away a gvod thing. 
But, after all, good dinners are comparative enjoyments. Opinions may differ. 
What I might call a good dinner, a country squire would turn up his nose at. 
There is no accounting for taste. 

To resume : the error I have pointed out as regards Madeira applies to claret ; 
for some unthinking persons will pour it into glass jugs, if not decanters. It 
makes one’s flesh creep on one’s bones to witness such profanation—the delicate 
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and a uet is destroyed by this senseless invasion upon good taste ; 
never, Sollee yoni guilty of such injustice to this truly “aalictiies wine— 
there is never any crust or deposit in good claret, and you may safely pass the 
bottle, but with this special observance, never leave it uncorked. There is not 
any claret in France, I mean, of course, at hotels, equal to the wine in England ; 
it 1s all bought up by the London and Dublin merchants, and the proprietors of 
the vineyards dare not sell a hogshead, being under heavy penalties ; good Bur- 
gundies you find, but clarets rarely, save in the private cellais of the noblesse and 
the wealthy ; the general run of Chateau-Margeaux and Lafitte on the Con- 
tinent smacks amazingly of a mixture of Hunt's matchless and red ink. 

for dinner wines, hock and sherry are to be preferred, a little champaign, of 
course ; Madeira and claret after the meal is concluded. I am old-fashioned 
enough to like a glass or two of really fine old port—it is a generous wine, and 
when genuine quite as wholesome as claret. The best claret in London suivant 
moi is Barnes's—it is splendid, and approaches nearerin excellence to what Adam- 
son’s green-seal used to be in days of yore, than any I know of. Of good ports 
there are plenty, and it would be invidious, perhaps, to distinguish any particu- 
lar firm ; and yet, if I were not afraid of offending Mr. Carbonnel and Mr. Arun- 
del, I would say that Mr. Scott, of King-street, Covent-garden, who was for- 
merly in partnership with Mr. Latimer, at Oxford, has some of the most delicious 
port I ever tasted. For richness and flavour I never knew it surpassed—it is, in 
truth, as pretty tipple as any private gentleman need wish to indulge in. 

On a future occasion, I may peradventure treat of French living, French 
dishes, French wines, their national chef d’euvre, coffee-making, and that deli- 
cious digestive, ‘‘ gloria”—a compound which can never be adequately extolled, 
but which I have neither time nor space to commemorate at this moment. 

Sans adieu, then, kind reader! if the foregoing observations may have the ef- 
fec: of adding one iota to your stock of gastrenomic knowledge I shall be more 
than repaid for my pains ; and if in the course of human events, we should chance 
to meet at the table of a mutual acquaintance, I will pledge you with all sincerity 
in a bumper of the best his cellar affords. T. 





THE LEFT-HANDED MARRIAGE ; 


A TALE, BY THE HONORABLE MRS. ERSKINE NORTON. 


A circumstance of a very singular nature is inscribed on the private records of 
the protestant ducal sovereignty of , one of the smaller circles of Germany. 
It is well, however, for reasons the reader will no doubt appreciate, to put the 
little dukedom incog., so we will name it Hermanstadt. 

The grandmother of the young and reigning duke, in the year 16—, his only 
surviving relative, was a very excellent old lady, and, among other acts of charity, 
had taken under her especial charge, two orphans, a boy and a girl; both had 
been deprived of their mothers almost as soon as born, both were the sole chil- 
dren of general officers, slain in battle. When the duchess received them, the 
boy was ten years old, and the girl five, and at the time our story opens they had 
been ten years under her protection. 

Emilius de Mansfeldt was one of the best, the kindest, the most grateful, and 
the most affectionate of human beings ; slight in person, and somewhat delicate 
in health ; studious, modest, and reserved ; endowed with acute sensibility, with 
refined taste, and an exquisite perception of the beautiful. The duchess had 
wisely destined him to the clerical profession, for which he was peculiarly well 
qualified. He had been the favorite companion of the young duke, whose mo- 
dest temper he controlled without irritating, for mild as was his nature, he pos- 
sessed an unflinching firmness that nothing could subdue. The duke loved him 
far beyond all his other intimates, but if there were any one whom he feared, 
whose eye he at times quailed to meet, whom he never could deceive, and never 
could humble, it was the gentle Emilius. His brow was open and lofty, his eye 
beamed with every emotion of his mind and heart, and although his other features 
had no pretensions to beauty, yet when he smiled, the spectator was irresistibly 
impressed with the idea, that he had never before met with a countenance so 
fascinating. 

But Constance de Waldegrave, his orphan companion, was very beautiful, and 
the foreign character of her beauty, derived from her mother, an Italian lady of 
rank, rendered it more strikingly conspicuous. She was the most graceful dan- 
cer, and the best lady-musician at court, besides being the most fluent converser 
in French and Italian. 

The duchess doated on Constance—she could see no fault in her, and it was 
little less than high treason to suspect that she had one. The union of her two 
beloved protégés, was one of the objects nearest to the heart of their venerable 
protrectess. It was decided that the marriage should take place on the re- 
turn of the young duke, who had heen absent during the last three years on his 
travels. 

‘In another week,”’ whispered the enamoured Emilius, ‘in another week the 
duke will return—he will bring happiness to all, but to me—oh, happiness is too 
poora word! My own, my beautiful Constance! a gift thou art, fit only for a 
sovereign to bestow! but who is worthy to receive thee? Look on me! smile 
on me! assure me that thou feelest for me even a hundredth part of tue love 
I bear tothee!” He clasped her hand and raised it to his lips. 

* Always doubting, Emilius,” replied Constance, turning on him one of her 
sunniest smiles, and passing her delicate fingers over his clustering locks as he 
knelt beside her; “ 1 ought to be very angry, instead of telling you how much— 
I—I—” she blushed deeply, and her lips approached his: he started up, and 
folded her fondly and passionately in his arms—but at that moment, even at 
that moment, a chill fell upon his heart, he could not account for it—he looked 
up to Heaven. 

‘J think too much of the blessing,” he exclaimed, “ and too little of the Giver. 
Constance, we are very happy: orphaned, friendless, and poor, what would have 
become of us without the pity of our heavenly Father, and the cherishing love 
of our benefactress? Let no hour pass away without our hearts being lifted up 
in thankfulness! Let our gratitude to them, and our love to each other intwine 
as living fibres in our existence, not ia this world only, but I trust forever!” 

“‘ How very sentimental and devout at such an instant as this!” thought Con- 
stance ; “how very good he is!” But as she beheld his glowing cheek and 
eyes, bright with enthusiasm, turned upwards, then bent on her with melting 
tenderness, a secret voice for the first time asked, ‘“‘ Are you worthy of him?” 

The eventful day of the duke’s return arrived. Early in the morning Emilius, 
with the young noblemen of the court, formed into a cavalcade to meet him, and 
on his nearer approach half the little city turned out to render him the same com- 
pliment. It was a perfect jubilee ; the streets were ornamented, and the ladies 
from the balconies waved their handkerchiefs, and showered flowers in the path of 
their young monarch, who, on his curvetting steed, gracefully acknowledged their 
favors by bows and smiles. The courts of the palace were crowded by his 
household and immediate retainers, while the duchess and her ladies took their 
station in the grand entrance-hall. Many a lovely face was there, glowing 
with expectation, but like a Grace among a group of nymphs shone the. beautiful 
orphan. 

His tribute of duty paid, he prepared to greet the smiling circle around. The 
first object on whom his eye rested, was the beautiful Constance ; the elderly 
ladies pressed eagerly about him—he saluted the offered cheek of his old gow- 
vernante, but his eye was on Constance. There was shaking and kissing of hands 
with a lot more of old dowagers, but still his eye was on Constance. It glanced 
over the bevy of young and beautiful women, yet it returned again to settle on 
Constance. He approached her : 

“T think I cannot be mistaken ; although three years have made so remarkable 
a change, that were it not for her well-remembered, because incomparable beauty, 
I should scarcely have recognised my former playmate, my dear young friend, 
Constance de Waldegrave,” and he gallantly saluted both her burning cheeks ; 
as she looked up, she met the eye of Emilius resting on her with an expression 
of gratified pride and love. 

That evening there was a splendid entertainment at the palace. The duke 
conformed to etiquette, by opening the ball with the lady of the first foreign 
minister ; bot in spite of a hint from his grandmother, the delighted Constance 
was selected for his second partner. 

While they danced they whispered and laughed together: a hundred little re- 
collections of the days of her childhood were adverted to ; and the abandon and 
vivacity of her conversation delighted him. When the dance was concluded, he 
led her to a seat, and placed himself on a cushion at her feet. 

“« My lord, the duchess is luoking at you as though she wished to speak to you.” 

“Pray do not find that out,’’ whispered the duke, “she wants me to dance 
with some other lady diplomate, and I have done my duty in that way—I would 
rather stay here,” he said, looking at her expressively. ‘‘ And moreover,” he 
—- continued, “I think you were mistaken, for she has beckoned to de 

ansfeldt. 

“Yes,” replied Constance, anxiously, “and he is coming straight to you, sir, 
with a message.” 

Emilius advanced, looking grave, and unusually pale. 
duke, he presented his hand to Constance. 

“T am commissioned, madam, to lead you to the duchess.” 

“JT am sorry, De Mansfeldt, to deprive you of that pleasure,” said the duke, 
springing up, and drawing her arm through his own, he conducted her to the 
canopy. 

The duchess had provided her fair charge with another partner, but the duke 
would dance no more, and during the remain:ler of the evening, his attentions to 
Constance were very marked, and almost undivided. 

Emilius left early, without taking leave of her. 

In the coteries of Hermanstadt on the following day, in the palace as well as 
out of it, nothing was talked of but the young duke’s excessive and too open 
admiration of the fair orphan, and it produced many invidious observations from 
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the following morning, being admitted at the accustomed hour into the private 
apartments with two or three other ladies, she knelt and kissed the hand of her 
benefactress with a look of perfect confidence and innocence, and took her seat 
at her embroidery-frame. After a little conversation on the entertainmeut of the 
preceding evening, somewhat uninteresting as no fault could be found, and no 
scandal could be touched on, the reader unclasped her book, and had just begun 
a metrical tale of love and war, when the duke was announced. The duchess 
requested her ladies to withdraw, as she wished for a private conference with 
her grandson ; they severally passed and courtesied, Constance was the last ; and 
to her he spoke, escorting her near!y to the door. - 

The duchess in the first instance, entered on some public and private matters, 
not at all interesting to my reader, and when approaching the conclusion of her 
conversation, as a lady the postscript of her letter, she touched on the subject 
nearest her heart. 

‘Constance de Waldegrave has grown into a lovely girl.” 

“Lovely !” repeated the duke, “oh, madam, she is perfectioh! Such beauty, 
such vivacity, such grace! T assure you, I have met at no foreign court, any 
young woman to be compared to your charming protégé.” 

‘And I am happy to say,” continued the duchess, “that I believe her to be as 
good as she is beautiful.” 

**No doubt of it,” replied the duke. 


“And I am sure,” proceeded the old lady, “that it will give you the greatest 
satisfaction to contribute to her happiness, by bestowing her with your own hand 
on the husband I have selected for her; we have indeed only waited for your 
arrival, to unite, and render, I trust, aa ae 4 happy, the two ve ans 


— committed to my care, who love and are every way worthy of each 
other. 


The duke bowed, and strove to look pleased. 

* All is prepared and an early day will be fixed. And now, my dear grandson, 
permit me to touch on another event of the same nature, that is yet more in+ 
teresting to me—your own marriage. Nothing can be more favorably received 
than our proposal to the Prince o ; his Sengheer with a liberal dower is 
yours. You have had an advantage, rare among persons of our station, of judg- 
ing for yourself on a subject so important to your happiness, and I was delighted 
to learn from your letters that you approved so highly of the young Princess 
Leopoldine ; you think her very amiable ?” 

“Very amiable ineeed.” 

“And very accomplished?” 

“ Hum—sufficiently so.” 

“And extremely pretty ?” 

“She is pretty.” 

“Tt is a very desirable union,” continued the duchess, ‘‘and the sooner the 
matter is laid before the council and brought to a conclusion the better; and I 
dare say you, as an impatient lover, think so too.” 

“ Certainly—very impatient—of course—” quietly responded the young duke. 

It can no longer be ascertained whether it were by design or accident, but cer- 
tain it is, that within an hour after this interview with the duchess, Constance 
and the duke were alone in a small, deeply-shaded, and retired pavilion in the 
gardens of the palace. She was seated with her face concealed by one hand, 
while the duke, on his knees, held prisoner the other. How ardently he pleaded ! 
with what eloquence he made the werse appear the better cause! how earnestly 
he impressed on her that there was no ctime in overleaping the unnatural barrier 
society had placed between them ; she could not legally become his wife, his ac- 
knowledged wife ; but although the civil tie must not exist between them, the 
more sacred one of religion might: the first, in regard to them, was the law of 
man, formed by his pride and ambition; the second was the law of God, that ad- 
mitted no exceptions as to the great ones of the earth, and by that law, witha 
stainless conscience, she might be his. He prayed her to observe that men 
themselves had become conscious of the necessity of some such relief to per- 
sons in his station, and had, to a certain degree, instituted and recognised for 
them a kind of second marriage. He represented to her that entering into this 
state with him, she would not forfeit the respect of socicty; that all that he 
could bestow of rank and fortune should be hers and her children’s ; and that, if 
these, with his unalterable and devoted affection, could render her happy, she 
would be so. 

The ambitious soul of Constance rose within her; her affections were not 
conquered, she thought of Emilius with apang of anguish; her reason was not 
convinced, she felt the sophistry of every argument; her ingratitude to the 
duchess she could not veil; but visions of pride danced before her. She had 
read of women far more questionably situated, who had ruled the fate of empires. 
As the wife of a respectable clergyman, such as Emilius de Mansfeldt, she might 
creep through life peacefully, and with the sort of every-day happiness of every- 
day good kind of women: but as the chosen of a sovereign, brilliant in beauty 
and talent, she might become a star in Europe, whose ray might illumine a page 
of its history, and whose ultimate influence and ascendancy it was impossible 
to calculate. 

Such were the vague shadows for which the young and aspiring Constance de 
Waldegrave relinquished the substance of real happiness. Of the intended mar- 
riage of the duke she knew nothing, and she secretly relied upon her own power 
and ability to prevent such a circumstance from taking place, at least for many 
years. After a becoming struggle, which lasted two days, she yielded, and con 
sented to become the left-handed wife of her young sovereign. 

During these two days she kept her apartment under pretence of indisposi- 
tion; Emilius’s anxious inquiries and notes were verbally and coolly answered; 
but she met the duke privately, and with him every arrangement was made. 

It was settied that the marriage should be kept secret during the life of the 
duchess ; and they had no doubt that, however disappointed the good duchess 
might be, Constance would succeed in avoiding her projected union with Emi- 
lius: the more so as she would continue to express her reluctance to marriage 
altogether, and appear to devote herself exclusively to her protectress. 

It was agreed that the only female confidant on the occasion should be the 
duke’s old nurse, who had likewise had the principal charge of Constance, and 
whose fidelity and affection were unquestionable : the clergyman and physician 
who had attended the duke on his tour, and who in interest and attachment were 
equally devoted, were the only other persons to whom it was considered neces- 
sary to intrust the secret. 

The whole of this plan was carried into execution. The duchess had visited 
Constance daily during her two days’ seclusion, but on the third, Constance re- 
quested a private interview in the apartments of the duchess ; it was immediately 
granted, and the fictitious invalid, apparently scarcely able to walk, and deally 
pale from emotion, fell at the feet of her benefactress, and there pleaded so ear- 
nestly to be permitted to escape altogether from the bonds of marriage, expressed 
herself so happy inher present state, dwelt so pathetically on her devoted and 
undivided love to her maternal protector, declared so selemnly that her death 
would speedily follow her bridal, that the duchess, really alarmed at her appear- 
ance, touched by her affliction, and moved by her expressions of affection to- 
wards herself, reluctantly promised that she should be permitted to act as she 
thought proper. 

“But, Constance,” she continued, “you are yet very young; your general 
asseverations against marriage I am too much experienced to PP maa attention 
to, although I believe it probable that your feelings towards Emilius may be of 
too sisterly anature. But are you sure, Constance,” andthe duchess fixed on 
her a penetrating look, “are yousure that no other has usurped the place he 
ought to have held ?” f , 

To this searching question Constance replied with so much firmness and tact, 
that the duchess, who thought her incapable of art, was thoroughly deceived. 

“ Poor Emilius! I pity him, for he loves you tenderly, my child. The blow 
will be a heavy one, but from my hand it will fall most gently, therefore it shall 
be dealt by no other. Goto your chamber, Constance, recover and be yourself 
again—you ar free!” . = 
Thinking it best to disburden her mind at once, the duchess sent for Emilius 
without delay ; his heart sank within him at the summons, for “‘somewhat had 
he deemed of this.” 

With expressions of the most soothing sympathy, she revealed the confession 
of Constance ; he listened in silence, his head drooped on his clasped hands, and 
his whole frame trembled with emotion. 

“« Be composed, be resigned, Emilius! the pang will soon pass away !” 
“Tt has passed already,” he replied in a low but firm tone, as he withdrew his 
hands and raised his head; the drops of agony yet stood on his brow, and his 
lips yet quivered, but there was a stern resolution in his eye, that told the duch- 
ess his was not the spirit to be crushed by the falsehood of a woman. He 
pressed the hand of his pitying benefactress, and left her presence without ano- 
ther word. . 
In about a week after these events, a brilliant féte was given at the palace in 
honor of the duke’s birthday. Constance appeared in a rich dress of white bro- 
cade and point lace, ner neck was encircled with a row of magnificent pearls, 
and her raven hair was profusely braided with those beautiful and expensive or- 
naments. Malignant whispers went round. But Constance th t night looked 
the very queen of beauty; some secret agitation gave a restless brightness to 
hereyes, and a mantling blush to her complexion. : 
About midnight most of the company were dispersed in groups over the illu- 
mined gardens ; the breath of flowers and the enchantment of music were there, 
and the moon looked pale and sweetly down on this scene of courtly revelry. 
The wished-for opportunity presented itself, the duke drew the arm of the 
trembling Constance through his. and descended the least illumined part of the 
steps leading to the garden. ‘They turned into a narrow-shaded alley; at its 








entrance Constance caught a glimpse of a dark figu:e, and a waving cloak ; al- 
most at the same moment the word “ Beware!” thrilled through her ear, and 


But Constance was received by the duchess with her usual affection, when on 
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she knew it to be the voice of Emilius. A strong effort suppressed the scream | one can look at her, and not wish to be her friend.” At that mcment Constance | wife, insensible in those of her 
raised her eyes, and met those of Emilius fixed on her with an ominous and pene- amid screams of terror, 


that rose to her:ips; the duke had evidently seen and heard nothing, but hay- 
ing flung his arm round her waist, was almost carrying her along with great 
rapidity. } : ‘ A 

They arrived at a small chapel thickly embowered in trees; it had formerly 
been dedicated to some patron saint, and had been latterly used for the morning 
and evening devotion of the inferior part of the now Protestant household. The 
door was open, and the rays of the moon (for there was no other light) flickered 
on the marble pavement, and glanced on the white surplice of the clergyman; 
two other persons, the physician and nurse, enveloped in dark mantles, stood 
on each side the altar; there was not a word spoken; the old woman presented 
Constance with a glass of water, and in another instant she was placed in front 
of the altar on the /e/t side of the duke—his right hand remained enveloped in 
the light dress-cloak which he wore, and with his left he wedded the false and 
erring Constance. Immediately after the ceremony, the clergyman threw off 
his robes, and the physician his cloak ; and both having their gala-dress beneath, 
the oue accompanied the duke, and the other Constance, by different routes 
back tothe illuminated part of the gardens. The old nurse proceeded to the 
apartments of Constance, in pursuance of such arrangements for the admission 
of the duke as had been agreed upon. 

A week or two passed: the duke doted on the concealed treasure over which 
Mystery thus threw her enchanted veil; the meaning glance, the unseen pres- 
sure of the hand, the covert smile, the kiss snatched in the very midst of dan- 
ger, the joalousy occasioned by the attentions and admiration of others (a dan- 
gerous weapon, which Constance managed with skill and discretion), their rare, 
short, and stolen interviews, not only prevented the slightest decay in the passion 
of the duke, but increased it to an almost painful degree. From this delicious 
dream they were about to be abruptly wakened. 

One morning, on the duke’s attending the council, letters were presented to 
him from the father of the Princess Leopoldine ; they were decisive. 

“Have you heard the news, Constance?” exclaimed two young ladies at 
once, as they advanced arm-in-arm hastily towards her in one of the walks of the 
palace-gardens. 

“No, really,” she replied carelessly. 

“ News which will delight you,” continued they ; “‘ we shall have such gaities, 
such fétes, such balls, such excursions !”’ 

“What do you mean!” 

“Cannot you guess? how dull you are, Constance !” 

*‘ Cofhe, come,” she exclaimed impatiently, ‘tell me what you mean?” 

“What should we mean but the duke’s marriage, to be sure, with the beauti- 
ful young Princess Leopoldine de 1 Everything is settled, even to the 
day the princess sets out. We have been calculating that she must be here in a 
month at the furthest. Why, how pale you have turned, Constance! what can 
be the reason?” and her tormentors could not conceal a malicious smile. 

“I am not very well,” gasped their victim, and slowly turning from them, she 
tottered rather than walked down an opposite alley: but their loud whispering 
and scarcely stifled laughter reached her ears for some minutes after. 

Constance wished to gain her apartments unobserved ; she therefore took an 
unfrequented path leading to the wing of the palace in which they were situated. 
Hurrying along a closely-planted shrubbery, she almost came in contact with 
another person, who immediately made way for her: she looked up and met the 
melancholy gaze of Emilius. ’ 

On reaching her apartment she locked herself in, and an agony of tears re- 
lieved her—she sobbed and wept without restraint. By degrees, however, she 
became composed, and able to think and to examine the great misfortune that 
threatened her; her spirit rose with unwonted energy to meet it. During that 
hour the mind and heart of Constance matured the change they had of late been 
gradually undergoing ; the result of that change will best prove its nature. 





She rose, and having carefully removed every trace of her recent suffering, sent 
for her old nurse, and informed her with apparent insensibility of the event about 
to take place, as one which she had fully expected, and was quite prepared for ; 
she smiled at the surprise and soothed the resentment of her confidant: “ He 
must, as an affair of state, be married sooner or later; it is better, on many ac- 
counts, that he should be so now; a later marriage might be fatal tome: now I 
am confident in my own power, and confident in my skill to useit.” She then 
gave the old woman alesson as to her conduct, and having dressed, and supplied 
by art the paleness her various agitations had produced, she went at the proper 
hour to the duchess’s apartments, who dined that day alone with her ladies. On 
the entrance of Constance, every eye was turned upon her, including that of the 
duchess, whose ear had not of late escaped altogether from certain reports and 
malicious insinuations, and on whose mind a slight shade of suspicion had begun 
to rest. 

The calm, easy, and cheerful demeanour of Constance set her enemies com- 
pletely at fault, and at once relieved the duchess from her apprehensions. The 
intended marriage was of course the first subject on the ¢apis, and the respectful 
and affectionate manner in which Constance congratulated the duchess, as a piece 
of acting was unrivalled. She contrivedto keep up this manner the whole of the 
day, and as the duke found some excuse for not attending the duchess’s circle in 
the evening, her self-command was not too severely taxed by his presence. It 
was anight, however, on which an interview had been arranged, and at the usual 
hour she retired to her chamber ; there, gracefully arranged en négligée, with 
her beautiful hair unbound, and reclining on a sofa, she awaited the arrival of 
the duke. 

Preparations were now busily set on foot for the reception of the princess, and 
the changes and arrangements that were mude in the interior of the palace, con- 
tributed to supply Constance with excuses for avoiding to receive the duke in 
private ; her not being able to do so, appeared to occasion her the most painful 
disappointment. Several times she pretended to arrange a plan for an interview, 
but she always managed that some contretems should prevent it; till at length 
she smiled to perceive that the duke thought less of his approaching bride than 
he did of her, his artful and enchanting Constance. 

The duchess with her usual benevolent forethought, had had Emilius appointed 
in his clerical capacity, to accompany the embassy that was to bear the acquies- 
cence of the duke to the terms proposed by the father of the princess, and to ac- 
company her to the dominions of her husband. The duchess imagined that a 
change of scene and occupation would contribute to heal the yet festering wound 
of dissappointed love. Emilius readily accepted the commission, and departed 
with the embassy without taking leave of Constance. He had observed the in- 
timate connexion between her and the duke: but he knew not to what extent 
she was involved. 

It was on a beautiful morning, at that time of the year when spring is just 
merging into summer, that the rising sun, gilding the swelling hills and waving 
woods of Hermanstadt, glanced its enlivening beams on a royal cavalcade within 
a few leagues of the little capital. Knights and gentlemen, and a troop of armed 
followers, escorted a train of litters, one of which, more gorgeous than the rest, 
contained the betrothed princess, the fair and gentle Leopoldine. ‘The curtains 
of the litter were undrawn, and she was looking about with girlish delight on 
the novel and lovely scenery that surrounded her, and conversing freely with 
her attendants: ** How far are we now from the city ?” 

“« Not above two leagues,” replied Emilias. “ And look, madam,” he con- 
tinued, after a pause, “the duke and his train have just emerged from behind 
yonder hill; on their way to meet your highness.” ‘The princess requested the 
cavalcade to pause, while she and her ladies rose up to reconnoitre. 

‘Yes, yes,” she falteringly exclaimed, “ I see them quite plain.” 

“ What a gallant array of knights and ladies !” observed one of her fair com- 
panions. 

“ And you, madam,” said Emilius, lowering his voice, “* you can no doubt 
distinguish the duke ; his white plume, rich dress, and foremost station render 
him conspicuous.” 

“ T see nothing else,” replied the princess. She reseated herself, gave an 
order to proceed, and, closing the curtains of the litter, remame sien tne re- 
mainder of the way. 

Constance had been nominated by the duchess, amongst other young ladies, to 
meet the bride. She would willingly have escaped from this distinction, but it 
was impossible, and she had, as part of her plan, resolved to take her share in all 
the approaching ceremonies without excuse or shrinking. 

How her heart beat as the cavalcades approached each other! That of the prin- 
cess drew up; she and her ladies alighted from their litters, and the gentlemen from 
their horses. She took her station, her ladies took theirs immediately behind 
her, and the gentlemen, cap in hand, formed a semicircle round them. The duke, 
the moment he observed the princess alight, did the same with all his train, and 
advanced. for amoment Constance felt overpowered, she could scarcely move 

forward in her place ; she was about, not only to behold, but to salute with ap- 
pearances of respect and affection, the being who of all others had the most 
baneful influence on her fate. There was another, too—Emilius; he whom 
she had injured, and therefore bated. It was a severe trial, but her firmness of 
mind was worthy of a better cause, and as fortunately none at this interesting 
moment were observing her, she had time to recover. 

The young ladies were introduced by the duke; Constance was youngest 
both in age and rank, ‘and was, therefore, the last presented. Her hand trembled 
in his, he pressed it gently ; she advanced with downcast eye and blushing cheek ; 
the princess and her attendants were struck with her extreme youth, beauty, and 
apparent mocesty. 

“ This young lady,” said the duke, “ is the orphan daughter of one of 1 
best and bravest of men; I recommend her to your highness’s especial favor 

] 


A feeling of shame and remorse, of contempt for herself and for her royal! lover, | 


passed over the mind of Constance, as she knelt and kiss¢ d the hand extende 
to her; the princess retained hers as she rose, and saluting her cheek, kindl; 


said, ‘ Your young charge needs not even your recommendation, my lord; no 


trating look. 
It was a painful moment, but it passed. ‘The princess was seated in the car- 


close by, the ladies with their new companions nearly surrounded it on their 
palfreys, and the long train of noblemen, gentlemen, and attendants followed. 
Constance felt a pang at her heart every time the duke spoke to his bride ; he 
smiled too, he seemed pleased ; she even imagined he looked at her admiringly, 
tenderly: most certainly he never bestowed a glance on Constance, perhaps not 
even a thought. 

_ Her self-torment, however, received some respite at their entrance into the 
city, where they were met with all the public demonstrations usual on such 
occasions. 

_Leopoldine, selon les regles, bowed, smiled, and kissed her hand on all 
sides, and the heads of her two old ladies went with the regularity of Chinese 
mandarins. 

They reached the palace ; the venerable duchess stood in the centre of her 
crowded hall to receive them, and blessed with affectionate solemnity the kneel- 
ing Leopoldine. 

The princess was then conducted to her private apartment, where refresh- 
ments were prepared, and a few hours of repose allotted to her. 

Constance also retired to hers. Alas! how little do we usually know, and 
how falsely do we usually appreciate that which we envy! The meanest beg- 
gar-girl in Hermanstadt, if the heart of Constance had been unveiled to her, 
would have shrunk from exchanging places with the beautiful, the courtly, the 
highly-gifted and idolized favorite. 

But the sacrifice was not complete: arrayed in vestal white, Constance took 
her station in the evening at the ceremony of marriage, as one of the maidens 
of the bride. How unworthy was she of the outward emblems of maiden pu- 
rity, and of the station she thus usurped! The solemnity and grandeur of the 
scene impressed her awfully, especially when she compared it to her own stealthy 
and negative espousals. The right hand of the duke, no longer enveloped in his 
mantle, was presented to the young and lovely woman who stood at his side, in 
the face of an approving nation. 

It was not the pomp and circumstance that surrounded the royal bride—it was 
not the chastened happiness that beamed in her eye, and hovered on her lip; it 
was not—no—it was not even her undoubted right to the affections of her hus- 
band, that Constance, in her momentary heart’s penitence and humiliation en- 
vied : it was the virtuous tranquillity of her rival, her dignified innocence, which, 
mingling with her bridal modesty and womanly love, threw round her a halo of 
respect that guarded her, in the most peculiar and delicate situation in which 
she could be placed, from the ironical smile of the profane, and the rude stare of 
the profligate. 

As soon as she possibly could, after the ceremony, Constance retired to her 
own apartment, withdrawing from the festivities of the evening. This she did 
fer two reasons: first, because she was fearful her firmness’ might at last give 
way; and secondly, because her perseverance might impress the duke with the 
idea that she was really indifferent. 

Sinking with agitation and fatigue, she reached her room; her nurse assisted 
her to undress, and with a throbbing head and aching heart she threw herself on 
her bed. 

‘Now go,” she said to the nurse, “observe as far as you can all that passes, 
and bring me a faithful report.” 

Sleep visited not the eyes of the miserable Constance ; she shed no tears, 
she remained motionless, with her hands pressed tightly on her brow and her 
bosom ; heavy sighs alone responded to the notes of music, the busy hum, and 
the accents of gaiety which occasionally reached her; these she could not ex- 
clude, although she had carefully shut out the glare of light, and her windows 
were the only ones not illuminated throughout the palace. 

The nurse, on her return, was shocked at the alteration these few hours of 
real suffering had made in her young mistress, but Constance stopped perempto- 
rily her expressions of surprise anc pity, and listened with perfect patience to 
her cireumlocutory accounts of the ball, whicli the old woman would tell in her 
own way: the ladies’ dresses, the splendor of the supper-tables, who danced with 
who, &c. &c. 

‘No one, I suppose,’ 
of me.” 

“Yes, madam,” replied the nurse, “ the old duchess, as she passed the recess 
where I and some others were standing, told me she was sorry to hear you were 
so ill, and asked whether you were better when I left you; I replied (Heaven 
forgive me !), that you were only suffering from excessive fatigue, and that I had 
left you as sound asleep as a tired child; her highness smiled, but your former 
playmate, the young De Mansfeldt, who was with her, did not smile, but fixed 
his eyes as though he would have looked me through. Ah, madam! he has 
never forgiven you and never will.” 

“I do not fear him,”’ answered Constance ; “he is too good to strive in any 
way to injure me!” 

For the few following days the duke and duchess lived retired in their apart- 
ments; evening visits passed between them and the dowager ; on which occa- 
sions, the attendance of Constance on the latter was as much as possible dis- 
pensed with, from the now evidently delicate state of her health, and the neces- 
sity for early hours. 

Her state of health was indeed no longera pretence ; Constance was aware 
that in a few months she would become a mother, and her mental suffering had 
materially increased the nervous irritability of her situation. 

On the following week the duke and duchess appeared in public, and a round 
of festivities took place, in which Constance occasionally joined. Her manner 
towards the duke was at all times regulated by the nicest tact ; she behaved pre- 
cisely as she would have done had no tie existed between them; at the same 
time she was aware of the effect produced on him by her pallid cheek, her 
declining health, and her sometimes real, and sometimes assumed air of deep 
dejection. 

By a singular fatality, the duchess became exceedingly attached to Constance, 
who without any pressing officiousness, did all She could to improve her good 
opinion. ‘The dowager was delighted to observe her protégée thus taken into fa- 
vor, and, on the departure of one of the duchess’ attendant ladies, freely assented 
that Constance should take her place. As one of the consequences of this ar- 
rangement, Constance was put in possession of the apartments of her predeces- 
sor, which were close to those of the duchess. 

This appointment unavoidably brought her into more frequent communication 
with the duke, and her conduct became proportionally more guarded. In spite 
of all his contrivances, she continued to manage that he should never see her 
except in the presence of a third person. 

Matters continued in this way for several months, during which the pregnancy 
of the duchess was publicly announced, when a train of astounding events oc- 
curred, which utterly changed the position of all parties. 

One morning when the duke was alone in his study, a cautious knock was 
heard at the door, and the physician who had witnessed the left-handed marriage 
entered. 

“TI come, sir,” he said, in a voice scarcely above his breath, ‘‘ to report to you 
that last night the Lady Constance was safely delivered of a son.” 

The duke started from his seat with astonishment, for he had not even been 
made aware of her situation. He questioned the physician closely, and was re- 
lieved to find that every measure had been taken with such care and art that no 
apprehension was entertained of a discovery. The clergyman had been placed 
in a small room adjoining, and had baptized the child; the physician had himself 
informed the duchess and the dowager of the illness of the young lady, and the 
absolute necessity there existed at present for her being kept perfectly quiet and 
secluded. 

“While the infant is in its first torpid state,” he continued, “ it can be easily 
managed, but it will be advisable as soon as possible to remove it, and on this 
point I am desirous of consulting with your highness.” 

A consultation accordingly took place, and a plan for removing the child with 
the old nurse to a farm belonging to the duke, was decided on. The duke took 
this opportunity of sending the most affectionate messages to Constance, with a 
request that in two or three days he might be permitted to see her and to em- 
brace his child before its departure. The physician returned with the answer, 
that it would give the Lady Constance the greatest happiness to comply with the 
wish of his highness. 

To the great disappointment of the duke, on the day fixed for his visit, a party 
was arranged for an excursion to a country-seat belonging to one of his courtiers ; 
they were to go early in the morning, and to return the same evening. He found 
that it was impossible to make any plausible excuse, and was, therefore, obliged 
to content himself with stating through his physician, his reason to Constance 
for not keeping his appointment 

It was a burning day, without a breath of air, but towards evening dark and 
threatening clouds arose; a storm was gathering. The horses were ordered 
without delay, in the hope of reaching the city before it exploded, but the hope 
was vain. About midway they were enveloped in sudden darkness; a few 
heavy drops fell, and the lightning burst forth with terrific violence, followed by 
peals of thunder, which produced almost the effect uf an earthquake The duke, 
enveloped in his cloak, was on horseback close to the capacious carriage, which 


said Constance, “ inquired for or perhaps even thought 





conveyed the two duchesses and three of their ladies. A tre ndous flash of 
lightning crossed his path, the carriage appeared surrounded with flame, the 
horses reared and backed, then came shrieks and utter darkness; the next flash 
\! the carriage was down, the terrified horses kicking 

ind plunging frightfully, the blackened corpse of the aged duchess, whom the 
lig tning bad struck, lay in the arms of her grandson; and near him was his 


ealed an awful scen 
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attendants ; others were engaged in extricating, 
n the remaining ladies from their carriage ; others in strug- 
ling to secure the safety of the females on horseback, while their own animals, 


; rom which they had hastil 2 peeding away under the infl 
riage, with two elderly ladies of her own suite opposite to her. The duke rode | the general poste. a ee ee —. 


Universal and sincere was the mourning throughout Hermanstadt for the ex- 
cellent and venerable duchess, who for upwards of half a century had lived 
among her people, blessing and blessed. 

The horror and astonishment of Constance when informed of this fatal acci- 
dent, were not unmixed with real grief. Her heart was sufficiently unhardened 
to deplore sincerely the death of her benefactress, but—there were moments, 
when almost unconsciously, she recollected that the event, however to be la- 
mented, removed one of the most decided obstacles to the acknowledgment of 
her left-handed marriage. 

The young duchess was brought home in a state of considerable danger, and, 
on the second day following, gave birth to a seven months’ child, a son. 

t was on the third night after this last event, between ten and eleven o’clock, 
when not only the palace but the city appeared buried in profound repose, all 
dark, still, and melancholy, that Constance, having assured the duchess that she 
was quite well enough to sit up with her for an hour or two, entered her apart- 
ment for the first time since this awful visitation. The duchess embraced her 
affectionately, and a few low murmurs passed between them. The cradle of 
her little son was placed close by the bed of the duchess, for the young and ten- 
der mother would net allow him from her sight. A portly and dozing dame wae 
comfortably ensconced in an easy-chair, the room was faintly lighted, and all the 
other attendants had withdrawn. Constance raised up the curtain of the infant’s 
bed, and looked upon it: she was struck with its strong resemblance to her own 
child, and, notwithstanding its premature birth, she observed that it was very 
little smaller. She dropped the curtain, and took her station by the bedside of 
the duchess, who, under the influence of a narcotic draught, soon sank to sleep, 
with her hand clasped in that of Constance, and the attendant, without any nar- 
cotic, slept yet more soundly. Half an hour passed in unbroken silence and 
melancholy reflection, when a slight movement of the child attracted the atten- 
tion of Constance ; she gently rocked the cradle with her unoccupied hand, but 
she had scarcely begun to do so, when the child struggled, and a faint ery 
escaped it. Constance instantly undrew the curtain, and beheld the infant in 
pt ye, agony, its face black from convulsion; and in another moment it was 

ead. 

Constance had been of late so accustomed to weigh the slightest actions of 
her life, and to regulate every word and look, that upon this occasion the habit 
did not desert her, and she scarcely breathed while she considered what was best 
to be done. A thought struck her; her eyes glanced rapidly from the dead 
infant to the sleepers—she listened, not a sound was to be heard—her lips be- 
came compressed, her eyes dilated, but her step did not waver, nor her hand 
tremble: she raised the little corpse, and, noiseless as a spirit, glided with it 
from the room. Her nurse slept soundly on the couch, and by her, on a tem 
rary bed, reposed the infant of Constance. The night-dresses of the children 
were exactly the same, for Constance had taken advantage of the preparations 
begun at an early period for the expected heir, to secure the patterns she herself 
required. It was only necessary to change their little head-gear, for that of the 
royal infant was of much finer materials, and this Constance managed without 
awaking her child; but still the alteration, trifling as it was, from the slowness 
and gentleness requisite, took up time, and Constance began to tremble from 
head to foot, At last the exchange of the children was effected, and with the 
living substitute she hastened back. As she slipped into the duchess’s room, 
whose door she had purposely left ajar, she heard the attendant move and yawn ; 
the old woman did not, however, open her eyes, but instinctively putting out 
her hand, rocked the empty cradle, until the action itself set her again to sleep. 
Then Constance crept on again, and with a sudden bound of her heart, placed 
her infant in the cradle, and covered it up. 

She waited until the child awoke, and having called the dame’s attention to it, 
she had the satisfaction befure leaving her post, of seeing it placed at the breast 
of the nourrice, and of observing that neither of the women appeared for a mo- 
ment to doubt its identity. 

On returning to her own apartment she found, as she expected, her nurse weep- 
ing over the body of the dead infant, which she held in her lap. It was some 
time before Constance could make her comprehend what had taken place, and 
even then she would scarcely believe it. 

‘Look, nurse,’ continued her mistress, “and find, if you can, the little red 
mark which we said resembled an arrow, close under the left arm-pit. You see 
it is not there, and yet did not the doctor assure us that that mark was indelible? 
Dry up your tears, nurse, and cease to look so utterly astonished! Our boy is 
alive and well, he will be brought up as the son of a sovereign duke should be 
brought up; and he will sit where he ought—on the royal seat of his ancestors. 
It is right and just that this should be so—is he not the offspring of his father’s 











first marriage? Keep the secret until it be ripe for disclosure, and all will be 
well.” 

Sixteen years have folled away. The duchess of Hermanstadt is at her coun- 
try residence, which she never leaves, except when her presence is required on 
state occasions at the city, or when she can be prevailed upon to vary the mono- 
tony of her life by visiting the territorial abodes of the few noble families who 
ramain attached to her, and by some of the individuals of which she is constant- 
ly surrounded. She is thinand pale ; a deep heart-seated misery has stolen the 
rose from her cheek and the lustre from her eye—has impressed her brow with 
the lines of care, and her very smile with melancholy. She is thirty-four, and 
looks eight years older. 

But at this moment a joyous emotion pervades her being : her son (or he whom 
she fondly believes such) 1s expected home from a short residence at the court of 
Austria, whither he had been sent for improvement, accompanied by his gover- 
nor, Emilius de Mansfeldt, whose name has become celebrated in Europe for his 
high literary attainments, and who is universally esteemed. He is the firm friend 
of the duchess and his pupil, their most able and disinterested adviser, and on 
the whole, from his weight of character and talent, their most powerful support- 
er. Ilis health has become quite confirmed, and few persons would recognise in 
the manly and handsome De Mansfeldt, at seven-and-thirty, the drooping and de- 
licate Emilius at twenty. 

And where is Constance, the erring and beatitifal Constance? Still erring and 
still most beautiful. That splendid mansion, rivalling even the palace itself, is 
hers; yon luxurious villa, adorned with the grace and profusion of her Italian 
taste, is hers ; those equipages, jewels, attendants, all are the gifts of her royal 
and devoted lover. Behold her in that voluptuous boudoir, whose rose-coloured 
draperies heighten the delicate bloom of her complexion ; her négligé more be- 
coming, and almost as costly as the magnificent attire she is about to assume for 
her evening assemdlée, where ladies of urdoubted virtue and high rank, both na- 
tive and foreign—where princes, nobles, wits, literati, from all parts of Europe, 
will crowd around her, the admired of all admirers. She is thirty-two, and, in op- 
position to the duchess, looks eight years younger. 

The attachment of the duke was one of those extraordinary fascinations of 
which history presents us a few striking examples, and which are occasionally, 
although very rarely, met with in private life. To his passion for Constance, the 
duke had sacrificed his domestic happiness, and that of a wife, lovely, estimable, 
and tenderly attached to him; he had reason to fear that the respect of his son 
was in a great measure forfeited ; le had incurred the resentment of the family 
of the duchess, and frequently had had occasion to regret it; many of the influ- 
ential persons of his own dukedom found means to make hirr. feel their disappro- 
bation ; but all this was, and doubly more than this would have been, as a fea- 
ther in the scale when balanced with the love of Constance. She had entered 
into his very being, she had debilitated his mind and hardene: his heart ; and from 
that heart he had no longer the vigour to enforce her expulsion, nor the virtue ta 
desire it. 

By his interest with the emperor, the duke had had the title of Countess of 
Hartzberg confirmed to Constance. She had visited Italy and France, taking 
upon herself the state of a princess incog., and in both these countries her re- 
ception had been most distinguished. Her quick tact had taught her, and her 
power of self-command had assisted her, to practise all that was essential to en- 
sure the respect of society, as well as the affections of the duke; therefore her 
conduct was scrupulously correct in every particular ; and this, added to the splen- 
dour of her beauty, the superiority of her talents, and the exquisite charm of her 
manners, endued her with a magic influence over all who approached her, some- 
what excusing the fascination of the duke, with whom “ custom could net stale 
her infinite variety.” 

During the early childhood of her son, Prince Otho (for thus he was styled,) 


| she had succeeded in prevailing on the duke, ignorant of the deep interest she 


claimed in his child, to allow him to visit her occasionally, and had attracted the 
boy exceedingly towards her. But on the duchess becoming acquainted with 
these visits, she peremptorily put a stop to them, and being strongly seconded by 
De Mansfeldt, and by her small but powerful party, the duke was forced to re- 
linquish this point, to the great mortification of Constance. The prince was im- 
bued by the duchess and her friends, with the utmost horror of this destroyer of 
his supposed mother's happiness, and seized every opportunity of displaying his 
animosity with the wanton recklessness of childhood. 

. iis part, together with the absence of those tender recollec- 
: usually cling round the heart of a mother, contributed 


This conduct on 
tions of his infancy wl! 


to wean the affections of Constance from her son, until at last they were im- 
bittered into a tual slike 

With the public, Constance was, as far as her situation admitted, a favourite. 
The worldly sense, of which she possessed an uncommon share, had tawght her 


to abstain from intruding too boldly on the notice of the people, particularly in 
collision with the duchess. Whenever the latter came to town for any time, 
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Constance withdrew to her villa, and she was never seen at the theatres or other 

i tacles, on those rare occasions when the duchess was present. Her 
= the principal theatre was quite private, her equipage plain, her dress and 
manner when in public, modest and retiring, nor would she ever permit at such 
times the duke to be seen with her. It was only when veiled from the eyes of 
the people of Hermanstadt, in the interior of her own mansions, or in foreign 
countries, that the Countess of Hartzberg was recognised in all her power and 
splendour. She was, besides, easy of access to petitioners, her charities were 
well-sustained and well-directed, and as a patron of the fine arts, her taste and 

ificence were universally acknowledged. 

The same degree of delicacy which Constance prudently observed towards the 
duchess in regard to the public, was still further shown towards her in regard to 
the duke : her name was never mentioned, was never in any way alluded to by 
Constance, and of late years the same rule had been observed in regard to the 

rince. No petty jealousies, no half-suppressed sneers, no ill-timed disrespect, 
seni the feelings or wounded the pride of her sovereign. Even when she 
thought proper to pout, and show a little wilfulness and caprice, she was never 
betrayed into an expression on which he could have dwelt afterwards with acri- 
mony : for her very quarrels, if such they could be called, were matters of calcu- 
lation. Her character had become perfectly artificial ; not only her virtues but 
her faults were assumed. 

Her expenses appeared lavish, yet were they so well regulated, that she not 
only never pressed too much on the duke’s excessive liberality, but unknown to 
him, was enabled to put by yearly a considerable sum. 

She had been careful to procure from the clergyman and the physician written 
testimonies of her marriage, and the birth of her child,4ts peculiar mark, and 
every other circumstance, she deemed of consequence. Jn her own hand she had 
drawn up an account of the exchange of the children, to which her nurse (still 
living under her roof and in good healtti) set her mark. These papers, from their 
great importance, being reduced to the smallest possible size, were carefully en- 
veloped, and always worn concealed about her person. 

Constance had just risen from the couch in her boudoir, to dress for the 
evening, when the duke’s confidential page brought her a little billet from his 
master : 

“Tam at this moment setting out to meet my son, but shall find an hour to 
spare for my Constance in the course of the evening.” 

The boy was out of sight in an instant. 

The duke was an Saaoiiont horseman, and was not sorry to have an opportunity 
of showing his skill in the management of his unruly though beautiful Arabian, 
before some Austrian strangers who were to accompany his son. The duke and 
his attendants were going at full speed, when his horse, probably from the too 
free use of the spur, suddenly reared and fell back on his rider, who lay almost 
crushed between the animal and a large stone on which he had been thrown ; 
when extricated, he just gasped out, * To the countess’s.”” 

The blood gushed in torrents from his mouth and nostrils; at moments he 
suffered excruciating pain, at others he appeared quite insegsible. A litter was 
hastily procured, in which he was conveyed as gently and as speedily as pos- 
sible. Some of the party were instantly despatched to prepare the coun- 
tess, and to collect medical assistance ; a few proceeded onward to meet the 
prince, and to inform him of what had taken place ; the remainder accompanied 
tune litter. 

It was dark when they reached the city. The intelligence having been 
brought by the first party, had spread wjth rapidity in all shapes. The litter 
moved like a hearse, by the light of flambeaux, between the anxious and rapidly- 
increasing crowds. 

When it arrived at the turning that led to the residence of the countess, cries 
of “ Not there !—Shame! shame !—To the palace! to the palace !” rose among 
the people. The litter and its attendants, however, pursued their way, and on 
entering the courtyard of the mansion, its portals were closed. 

In a few minutes more the duke was laid on « bed, and surrounded by his me- 
dical attendants. Constance was almost forcibly detained in her own apartment, 
until some decision should be come to. She threw off her si'ken robe, and tore 
the jewels from her ha:r ; she did not pray, but.she wept long and bitterly in the 
arms of her old nurse, the only creature she would suffer to approach her. 

An hour had elapsed, when the door was gently opened by her conndential 
7 Og (the same who had been present at her marriage, and the birth of her 
child.) 

“« We did not intend, madam,” he said, “that the duke should be permitted 
to see you for the present ; but his anxiety on the point is so great, that we have 
thought it better to indulge him ; but, madam, let me impress on you that his life 
depends on his tranquillity.” 

Constance started p and dried her eyes ; she enveloped herself in a long white 
wrapping-robe, and leaving her hair loose and unbound as it was, proceeded with 
the physician to the apartment of the duke. It had been purposely cleared ; he 
looked cagerly towards the door as it opened, and a ray of joy | ghted up every 


feature on her approach ; she bent over him, and gently pressed her lips and 
tearful cheek to his. 


“ Not a word, madam !”’ said the physician. 

“ Not a word,” repeated Constance, as he lefi the apartment. 

But he had scarcely closed the door when the duke seemed restless and impa- 
tient ; he took her hand, and drawing her close to him, whispered, 

P *‘ Constance, I should die composed, were I but sure that you would be cared 
for.” 

* Do not speak—do not think about me! death is not so near.” 

He shook his head. 

~** Whether or not,” he continued, ‘“‘ my mind would be at ease ; the chances 
of life would be increased tenfold, were I but assured that you would be sa‘e ; 
but—my wife and son—I dread them !” 

He paused from agitation and exhaustion; Constance stood for a few mo- 
ments doubtiul whether she should intrust him with the important secret. 

“* My dearest love,” at length she said, ‘‘ put your mind completely to rest on 
this point : I know that in property and in person I should be perfectly safe—and 
not only safe, but well and honourably treated. Ido not suppose this ; I know 
it.” 

“How! why? in what way do you know this so surely?” inquired the duke, 
eagerly. ‘“‘ You hesitate! Answer me—do not keep me in suspeise—not ano- 
ther moment, Constance !” 

She perceived that it was no longer possible, even were it desirable, to keep 
her secret. She trembled, she knelt down, and throwing her arm gently round 
him, whispered into his ear. 

His eyes became fixed—he gasped from astonishment, and making a sudden 
and violent movement, exclaimed with almost his usual strength of voice, 

“ This cannot be !” 

The words were scarcely uttered before the injured blood-vessel burst open 
afresh ; and he fell back on his pillow amid suffocating torrents. Constance 
screatned vivlently. 

“| have murdered him! Oh, save him—save him !” 

The curtains on the opposite side of the bed were suddenly flung open, and 
Prince Otho, who had just entered, stood before her. Her senses became be- 
wilderei ; the room seemed to fill with people, but all to her was indistinct and 
horrible. 

The words, ‘‘Remove that woman !” from the prince, in a firm and sonorous 
voice like that of his father, reached her ear, and she fell senseless on the floor. 

How long she remained in this state, she knew not, ; but she was at length 
roused by the violent jolting of a carriage as it proceeded along a rough and sto- 
ny road. Her recollection slowly and painfully returned. 

[Constance was ordered by the new Duke to severe and perpetual impris»n- 
ment,but upon the enquiries and remonstrances of Mansfeldt a relaxation was per- 
mitted, and he was intrusted with the charge of administering to her comforts, on 
condition that he should neither see her nor correspond with be without leave of 
the Duke or Duchess.]} 

One a Constance feebly dragged a chair to its accustomed station be- 
neath the loopho'e, and raising herself on it with difficulty, leaned heavily against 
the damp wall with her eyes turned towards the setting sun, which, in its sub- 
dued brilliancy, touched every well known object with “ a gold and purple light.” 

Her eyes, swimming in tears, glanced rapidly over the scene before her, when 
they were suddenly arrested by some objects moving from off the principal road 
towards the tower ; she watched them with a palpitating heart ; by degrees she 
mace out that they consisted of a neat covered cart, attended by two soldiers on 
horseback, and preceded by a person also mounted. As they approached, she 
perceived that he in advance wure the livery of De Mansfeldt, and by degrees 
she recognised his oldest and most trustworthy servant, who had often, in their 
childhood, attended both the orphans. She lost sight of the group amid the huge 
trees and wild vegetation at the foot of the hill, whose sides were too perpendi- 
cular for her to have a view of. Ina few minutesa horn was blown, anil she 
heard the fall of the drawbridge. An hour passed, and the footstep of her jailer’s 
wife was at length heard on the stairs. 

“ Good news, ma'am!" exclaimed the woman as she entered, with an unusual 
acceut of cheerfulness, and more of respect than had lately been her wont. 
“* Good news, ma’am! a little cartload of nice things has arrived for you ; carpets, 
and curtains, and beautiful bedding, and pieces of clothing, with every thing 
wanted, io make them up ; and things for writing, and things for drawing, and a 
great ches: of books. Moreover, whichever of the five rooms you prefer, is to be 
fitted up for you ; and better than all this, a walk along the brow of the hill is to 
be cleared, and you are to be permitied to walk twice a-day, with me near you, 


and my basband on guard, So cheer up your heart, my lady, and be merry! the 
sun shines at last.” 





She Albion. 


“ De Mansfeldt!” repeated the woman, in astonishment ; “ now surely what 
they say is true! witchcraft only could have found that out: we’were ordered 
to keep his name a secret.” } 

“Alas! my good woman,” replied Constance, “ my witchcraft has served 
me to little purpose if it could not prevent me getting within these walls, and 
cannot help me out of them.” 

“ That’s true, too,” muttered the woman, as she descended the stairs. 

Constance selected her apartment, and lent herself to all the arrangements 
making for her future comfort; but she found that to see the servant of De 
Mansfeldt, or to communicate with him except through her jailer, was impossi- 
ble; she therefore reserved herself for the day of his departure, in order to 
send a message to his master. 

On that day her jailer came from the servant to know whether she had any 
further commands ; she replied, “ That he was to offer her sincere thanks to his 
master, for the great amelioration he had effected in the severity of her imprison- 
ment ; and to inform him,that she had a letter containing information of a very ex- 
traordinary and important nature,which she wished to have conveyed to him with 
the least possible delay.” 

The jailer apprized her that the servant had orders to inquire particularly as to 
the state of her health. 

“ Let him say,” replied Constance, after a pause, “ that its state is somewhat 
delicate and suffering, as may be expected.” 

As soon as De Mansfeldt had despatched his messenger to the tower, he 
had applied himself to discover where the old nurse of Constance resided. He 
found her at a farm-house belonging to the duke, nominally in charge of the far- 
mer’s children ; but the poor old woman was bedridden, and nearly heartbroken 
from the pitiable change in her condition, from her ignorance of, and extreme 
anxiety as to the fate of her mistress, and from the neglect of those around her. 
Emilius followed the dictates of his benevolent nature, in liberally promoting 
her comfort and securing proper attendance. 

‘‘ Heaven bless you, sit!” she said, ‘and reward you for all the trouble 
you are taking! but nothing will do me good, unless I relieve my con- 
science from a heavy secret that weighs upon it. Sit down, sir: I can be silent 
no longer.” 

She then poured into the ear of the astonished Emilius, the tale of the birth 
of the child of Constance, and its exchange for the dead infant of the duchess : 
the mark on the child, and every minute circumstance relating to the affair. Her 
clearness and precision in the recital, presented a remarkable contrast to the 
confusion of her ideas on other subjects. 

Emilius hastened to the clergyman and physician, and, carefully avoiding 
giving them a suspicion of the exchange, found every other point confirmed. 

On the following day he was closeted two hours with the duke, and on leaving 
him found his servant returned from the tower with the message of the countess. 
This message was also communicated to the duke, andin half-an-hour afterwards, 
De Mansfeldt was on his way to the prison of Constance. 

He arrived about four o'clock on a fine summer afternoon, and was received 
with profound respect by the jailer and his wife, who came half way down the 
hill to meet him. 

“ How is the Lady Constance?” was his first inquiry ; the woman shook her 
head. 

“We were, sir, thinking of sending to you for a doctor ; for it was not until 
she carfie out of the top room, and we saw her down and about, that we found 
how weak and ill she really is. She was always so uncomplaininz, her eyes 
were so bright, and the colour on her cheeks so fine, that we thought nothing of 
much consequence was the matter with her.” 

** Nor is there,” said the husband ; “she'll soon come round again with 
good free air and exercise, and a warm bed, and all the comforts she has 
now.” 

Emilius shuddered to think she had ever been in want of such comforts. 

** Does she know of my arrival ?” 

« Yes, sir,we tola her that we were sure it was you. She is in her easy-chair 
on the cleared path, for we can seldom prevail upon her to go in doors as long as 
she can re.nain out. Please you, s‘r, to come?” 

Emilius followed the woman, but as soon as they reached the path, and that 
he could perceive the easy-chair, he dismissed her, begging she would suf- 
fer no one to intrude on their conversation. He threw down his hat and ad- 
vanced. 

His heart beat violently; he was about to speak to Constance for the first 
time for seventeen years; his last words to her (except the one of warning, 
beware !, had been those of the most tender and virtuous affection. That inter- 
view rose fresh to his mind at this moment, as though it had passed but yester- 
day : her hand laid timidly on his bowed head, her blushing cheek and maiden 
kiss! The tide of warm feeling that had been suddenly frozen, and ever since 
been kept pent up within his bosom, seemed at once to break its bounds, to 
throb in every vein, and to pervade his whole existence. He knew not what he 
wished, nor what he intended, nor what he was going to say or do. 

Reclined on her easy-chair almost as on a bed, lay Constance. To court the 
cool breeze to her throbbing and burning temples, she had thrown all covering 
from her head, and her long black bright hair floated negligently 
over her: her eyes looked unusually large and fearfully brilliant ; her form 
was 30 attenuated, that it had scarcely more than the weight and appearance of 
childhood, and yet its extreme loveliness was never more perceptible ; her com- 
plexion was so transparent that the meanderings of the smallest blue vein were 
clearly visible; and the hectic glow of her cheek completed a picture of fragility 
and beauty rarely to be met w.th. ; 

Enmilius approached and stood rooted before her: he saw at a single glance 
that this beautiful vision (for she was scarcely more) hovered on the very brink of 
the grave. 

“* Emilius !”” she gently breathed, as she held out her hand. 

“Oh, Heavens! that moment—that voice—that name from her !” he fell on 
his knee and caught her parched hand in his, pressing it to his lips, his brow, 
and his heart. “Constance! Constance! do I see thee thus?” 

“ Thou art my guardian angel, Emilius! the blessing of my early years, the 
soother of my las: hour! Oh! had I but—no matter—what is it I would say to 
thee, Emilius ! Here—take this packet, it contains—” 

‘I know what it contains—your old nurse has confessed all—the duke is your 
son.” 

She trembled violently, and after a pause gasped out, ‘‘ He knows it then ™ 

‘* He does, and implores you to forgive the errors his ignorance has occasioned ! 
your property shall be restored ; you—” ; pe 

“ Enough—he begs my forgiveness and he has it ; tell him I forgive him free- 
ly, full, as Z hope to be forgiven. Convey to him this packet, and bless him 
from me! Let my old old nurse be taken care of—but talk not.of my property, 
nor of this world! I am on the verge of departure.” 

‘Not so!” exclaimed De Mansfeldi, passionately. ‘‘ Many happy years are 
in store for you—fur us. Look up my Constance! my life! my only love !” 

He drew her head on his bosom, he encircled her in his arms, and held her 
closely to his heart, as though he would have imparted its vigorous life to her 
emaciated form. 

** Thou wilt yet live to bless me! Heaven is merciful !’ 

“Tt is,” she replied solemnly ; “behold its mercy in my death! my son ac- 
knowledged, and my head on thy faithful bosom, Emilius !—Faithful indeed !— 
faithful through falsehood unto death! Have I deserved this? No—no—no! 
Heaver: bless you !” 

A tremulous struggle pervaded her frame—it ceased—her weight slightly in- 
creased, and her breath was nc longer on his cheek 

For a few minutes he dared not move or look—at length with a despairing hand, 
he flung back the long hair which had fallen over him, and with a groan of ex- 
treme agony, sunk on her pillow with the dead Constance. 

The duke secluded himself for a time on being informed by De Mansfeldt of 
the death of the Countess of Hartzberg ; and on receiving the packet addressed 
to him, he moreover urderéd that every degree of respect and decuruin should be 
observed at her funeral. 

The duchess appeared surprised, and asked why he acted thus: he simply re- 
plied, “ It is my pleasure, madam.” But he never undeceived her as to the er- 
ror of their relationship, and always continued to pay her the respect and affec- 








tion to which she had been accustomed. He adhered to De Mansfeldt as his wi- 
sest counsellor and best friend, in spite of the melancholy and solitary habits of 
life which, after these events, Emilius preferred and adopted. The rights of 
the duke were never questioned, but he prudently abolished by law for ever, in 
his tamily, the dangerous privilege of Left-handed Marriages. 


TT 
CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 
CHAPTER XIII.—THE JOURNBY. 

The election concluded—the turmoil and excitement of the contest over—all 
was fast resuming its accustomed routne around us, when one morning my un- 
cle informed me that I was at length toleave my native county,and enter upon the 
great world, as a student of Trinity College, Dublin. Although long since in 
expectation of this eventful change, it was with no slight feelings of emotion I 
contemplated the step, which, removing me at once from all my early friends 
and associations, was to surround me with new companions and new influences, 


and place befure me very different objects of ambition from those I had hitherto 
been regarding. 








My destiny had long ago been decided ; the army had had its share of the fa- 
mily, who brought little more back with them from the wars than a short allow- 


* De Mansfeldt !” exclaimed Cons'ance, in deep emotion, “ this is thy work ! | ance of members and shattered constitutions ; the navy had proved, on more then 


how wilt thou grieve to find that it is all too late!” 


one occasion, that the fate of the O’Malleys did not incline to hanging; so that, 
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in Irish estimation, but one alternative remained, and that was the bar. Besides, 
as my uncle remarked, with great truth and foresight, ‘ Charley will be tolera- 
bly independent of the or at all events, for, even if they never send him a 
brief, there’s law enough inthe family to last his time’—a rather novel rea- 
son, by the bye, for making a man a lawyer, and which induced Sir Harry, with 
his usual clearness, to observe to me—* Upon my conscience, my ee Pa are 
in luck ; if there had been a Bible in the house, | firmly believe he’d have made 
you a parson.” 

Considine alone, of all my uncle’s advisers, did not concur in this determi- 
nation respecting me. He set forth, with an eloquence that certainly converted 
me, that my head was better calculated for bearing hard knocks than unravellin 
knotty points ; that a shako would become it infinitely better than a wig; a 
declared roundly that a boy who began so well, and had such very pretty notions 
about shooting, was positively thrown away in the Four Courts. My uncle, 
however, was firm, and, as old Sir Harry supported him, the day was decided 
against us, Considine murmuring, as he left the room, something that did not 
seem quite a briiliant anticipation of the success awaiting me in my legal career. 
As for myself, though only a silent spectator of the debate, all mv wishes ,were 
with the count. From my earliest boyhood a military life had been my strongest 
desire ; the roll of the drum, and the shrill fife that played through the little vil- 
lage, with its ragged troop of recruits following, had charms for me I cannot 
describe ; and, had a choice been alluwed me, I would infinitely rather have been 
a sergeant in the dragoons than one of his Majesty’s learned in the law. If, 
then, such had been the cherished feeling of many a year, how much more 
strongly were my aspirations heightened by the events of the last few days.— 
The tone of superiority I had witnessed in Hammersley, whose conduct to me 
at parting had placed him high in my esteem—the quict contempt of civilians, 
implied a thousand sly ways—the exalted estimate of his own profession, at once 
wounded my pride and stimulated my ambition ; and, lastly, more than all, the 
avowed preference that Lucy Dashwood evinced for a military life, were stronger 
allies than my own conviction needed to make me long forthe army. So com- 
pletely did the thought possess me, that I felt, if I were not a soldier, I cared 
not what became of me. Life had no other object of aimbition for me than mili- 
tary renown—no other success for which I cared to struggle, or would value 
when obtained. Aut Cesar aut nullus, thought I; and, when my uncle de- 
termined I should be a lawyer, I neither murmured nor objected, but hugged 
myself in the prophecy of Considine, that hinted pretty broadly; “the devil a 
stupider fellow ever opened a brief; but he’d have made a slashing light 
dragoon.” 

The preliminaries were not long in arranging. It was settled that I should be 
immediately despatched to Dublin, to the care of Dr. Mooney, then a junior fel- 
low in the University, who would take me into his especial charge; while Sir 
Harry was to furnish me with a letter to his old friend Dr. Barret, whose advice 
and assistance he estimated at a very high price. Provided with such documents, 
I was informed that the gates of knowledge were more than half a-jar for me, 
without an effort upon my part. One only portion of all the arrangements I heard 
with any thing like pleasure : it was decided that my man Mickey was to accom 
pany me to Dublin, and remain with me during my stay. 

It was upon a clear, sharp morning in January, of the year 18—, that I took 
my place upon the box-seat of the old Galway mail, and set out on my journey. 
My heart was depressed, and my spirits were miserably low. I had all that feel- 
ing of sadness which leave-taking inspires, and no sustaining prospect to cheer 
mein the distance. For the first time in my life I had seen a tear glisten in 
my poor uncle’s eye, and heard his voice falter as he said “farewell!” Not- 
withstanding the difference of age, we had been perfectly companions together ; 
and, as I thought now overall the thousand kindnesses ana affectionate instances 
of his love I had received, my heart gave way, and the tears coursed slowly dowm 
my cheeks. I turned to give one last look at the tall chimneys and the old 
woods—my earliest friends—but a turn of the 1oad had shut out the prospect, 
and thus I took my leave of Galway. 

My friend Mickey, who sat behind with the guard, participated but little in my 
feelings of regret. ‘The potatoes in the metropolis could scarcely be as wet as 
the lumpers in Scarifi; he had heard that whiskey was not dearer, and looked 
forward to the other delights of the capital with a longing heart. Meanwhile, 
resolved that no portion of his time should be lost, he was lightening the road by 
anecdote and song, and had an audience of four people, a very crusty-looking old 
guard included, in roars of laughter. Mike had contrived, with his usual savoir 
faire, to make himself very agreeable to an extremely pretty-looking country 
girl, around whose waist he had most lovingly passed his arm, under pretence of 
keeping her from falling, aud to whom, in the midst of all his attention to the 
party at large, he devoted himself considerably, pressing his suit with all the aid 
of his native minstrelsy. 

“ Hould me tight, Miss Matilda, dear.” 

‘*My name’s Mary Brady, av ye plase.” 

“* Ay, and I do plase.” 

‘Oh, Mary Brady, you are my darlin’, 

You are my looking-glas*, from night till morning ; 
I'd rayther have ye without one farthen, 

Nor Snusy Gallagher and her house and garden.’ 

‘“* May I never av I wouldn’t then, and ye needn't be laughing.” 

“Ts his honour at home?” 

This speech was addressed to a gaping country fellow, that leaned on his 
spade to see the coach pass. 

“Tshishonour at home? I’ve something for him from Mr. Davern.” 

Mickey well knew that few western gentlemen were without constant inter- 
course w:th the Athlone attorney. The poor countryman accordingly hastened 
through the fence, and pursued the coach with all speed for above a mile, Mike 
pretending all the time to be in the greatest anxiety for his overtaking them ; un- 
til at last, as he stopped in despair, a hearty roar of laughter told him that, im 
Mickey’s parlance, he was “ sould.” 

“ Taste it, my dear; devil a harm it ‘ll do ye: it never paid the king six 

nce.” 

Here he filled a little horn vessel from a black bottle he carried, accompany- 
ing the action with a song, the air to which, if any of my readers feel disposed to 
sing it, I may observe, bore a resemblance to the well-known, “a fig for St. De- 
nis of France.” 

“POTTEEN GOOD LUCK TO YE DEAR. 
“ Av I was a monarch in state, 
Like Romulus or Julius Caysar, 
With the best of fine victuals to eat, 
And drink like great Nebuchadnezzar, 
A rasher of bacon I'd have, 

And potatoes the finest was seen, sir ; 
And for drink, it’s no claret I'd crave, 

But a keg of ould Mullen’s potteen, sir, 

With the smell of the smoke on it still. 


“They talk of the Romans of ould, 

Whom they say in their own times was frisky ; 
But, trust me. to keep out the cowld, 

The Romans at home here like whiskey. 
Sure it warms both the head and the heart, 

It’s the soul of all readin’ and writin’ ; 
It teaches both science and art, 

And disposes for love or for fightin’. 

Oh, potteen, good luck to ye dear.” 

This very classic production, and the black bottle which accompanied it, com- 
pletely establisled the singer’s pre-eminence in the company ; and I heard sun- 
dry sounds resembling drinking, with frequent good wishes to the provider of the 
feast. ‘ Long life to ye, Mr. Free,” “ Your health, and inclinations, Mr. Free,” 
é&c. ; to which Mr. Free responded, by drinking those of the company, “ av they 
were vartuous.” The amicable relations thus happily established promised a very 
lasting reign, and would, doubtless, have enjoyed such, had not a slight incident 
occurred, which for a brief season interrupted them. At the village where we 
stopped to breakfast, three very venerable figures presented themselves for places 
in the inside of the coach ; they were habited in black coats, breeches, and gai- 
ters, wore hats of a very ecclesiastical breadth in their brim, and had altogethee 
the peculiar air and bearing which distinguishes their calling, being no less than 
three Roman Catholic prelates on their way to Dublin, to attend a convocation. 
While Mickey and his friends, with the ready tact which every low Jrishman pos- 
sesses, immediately perceived who and what these worshipful individuals were, 
another traveller, who had just assumed his place on the outside, participated but 
little in the feelings of reverence so manifestly displayed, but gave a sneer of a 
very ominous kind as the skirt of the last black coat disappeared within the coach. 
This latter individual was a short, thick-set, bandy-legged man of about fifty, 
with an enormous nose, which, whatever its habitual colouring, on the morning 
in question was of a brilliant purple. He wore a blue coat, with bright buttons, 
upon which some letters were inscribed, and around his neck was fastened a rib- 
bon of the same colour, to which a medal was attached. This he displayed with 
something of ostentation, whenever an opportunity occurred, and seemed alto- 
gether a person who possessed a most satisfactory impression of his own im- 
portance. In fact, had not this — been participated in by others, Mr. Billy 
Crow would never have been deputed by No. 13,476 to carry their warrant dows 


to the west country, and establish the nucleus of an Orange Lodge in the towa 
of Foxleigh ; such being. ia brief, the reason why he, a very well-known manu- 
facturer of “leather continuations” in Dubl'n, had ventured upon the perilous 
journey from which he was now returning. Billy was going on his way te town 
ejoicing, for he had had a most brilliant success ; the brethren had feasted and 





feted him ; he had made several splendid orations, with the vsual number of 
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phecies about the speedy downfall of Romanism ; the inevitable return of 
Fictoaent ascendancy ; the pleasing prospect that, with increased effort and 
improved organization, they should soon be able to have every thing their own 
way, and clear the green isle of the horrible vermin St. Patrick forgot when ba- 
nishing the others ; and that, if Daniel O'Connell (whom might the Lord con- 
found,) could only be hanged, and Sir Harcourt Lees made primate of all Ireland, 
there were still some hopes of peace and prosperity to the country. 

Mr. Crow had no sooner assumed his place upon the coach than he saw that 
he was in the camp of the enemy. Happily for all parties, indeed, in Ireland, 
political differences have so completely stamped the externals of each party, 
that he must be a man of small penetration, who cannot, in the first five minutes 
he is thrown among strangers, calculate with considerable certainty, whether it 
will be more conducive to his happiness to sing, ** Croppies lie down,” or “ the 
battle of Ross.” As for Billy Crow, long life to him, you might as well attempt 
to pass a turkey upon M. Audubon for a giraffe, as er.deavour to impose a papist 
upon him for a true follower of King William. He could have given you mure 
generic distinctions to guide you in the decision than ever did Cuvier to designate 
an antediluvian mammoth ; so that no sooner had he seated himself upon the 
coach, than he buttoned up his great coat, stuck his hands firmly in his side 
pockets, pursed up his lips, and looked altogether like a man that, feeling him- 
self out of his element, resolves to “ bide his time” in patience, until chance may 
throw him among more congenial associates. Mickey Free, who was himself no 
mean proficient in reading a character, at one glance saw his man, ard began 
hammering his brains to see if he could not overreach him. The small port- 
manteau which contained Billy's wardrobe bore the conspicuous announcement 
pit amet and, as Mickey could read, this was one important step already 

ned. 

He accordingly took the first opportunity of seating himself beside him, and 
opened the conversation by some very polite observation upon the other's wear- 
ing apparel, which is always, in the west, considered a piece of very courteous 
attention. By degrees the dialogue prospered, and Mickey began to make some 
very important relations about himself and his master, intimating that the ‘‘ state 
of the country” was such that a man of his way of thinking had no peace or 
quiet in it. 

“ That’s him there, fornent ye,” said Mickey, ‘ anda better Protestant never 
hated mass. Ye understand.” 


** What !”’ said Billy, unbuttoning the collar of his coat to get a fairer view | 


at his companion ; “ why, I thought you were is 

Here he made some resemblance of the usual manner of blessing oneself. 

“Me! devil a more nor yourself, Mr. Crow.” 

“Why, do you know me too?” 

“ Troth, more knows you than you think.” 

Billy looked very much puzzled at all this ; at last he said— 

‘* And ye tell me that your master there's the right sort?” 

“ True blue,” said Mike, with a wink, * and sois his uncles.” 

“‘ And where are they when they are at home ?” 

“Tn Galway, no less; but they’re here now.” 

“Where ?” 

“ Here.” 

At these words he gave a knock of his heel to the coach, as if to intimate his 
** whereabouts.” 

“ You don't mean in the coach—do ye !” 

“To be sure I do: and troth you can't know much of the west, av ye don’t 
know the three Mr. Trenches of Tallybash! them’s they.” 

“ You don’t say so!” 

“ Faix but I do.” 

“ May [ neverdrink the 12:h July, if I didn’t think they were priests.” 

“ Priests!” said Mickey, in arcar of laughter, priests !”” 

“ Just priests.” 

“ Begorra, thoagh, you had better keep that to yourself; for they’re not the 
men to have that same said to them.” 

“ Of course, I wouldn’t offend them,” said Mr. Crow ; faith it’s not me would 
cast reflectious upon such real out-and-outers as they are. And where are they 
going now?” 

“To Dublin straight ; there’s to be a grand lodge next week ; but shure Mr. 
Crow knows better than me.” 

Billy after this became silent. A moody reverie seemed to steal over him, and 
he was evidently disoleased with himself for his want of tact in not discovering 
the three Mr Trenches of Tallybash, though he only caught sight of their 
backs. 

Mickey Free interrupted not the frame of mind in which he saw conviction 
was slowly working its way, but, by gently humming in an under tone, the loyal 
melody of “ croppies lie down,” fanned the flame he had so dexterously kindled 
At length they reached the small town of Kinnegad. While the coach changed 
horses, Mr.Crow lost not a moment in descending from the top, and, rushing into 
the little inn, disappeared for a ‘ew moments When he again issued forth, he 
carried a smoking tumbler of whiskey punch, which he continued to stir with a 
spoon. As he approached the coach door he tapped gently with his knuckles, 
upon which the reverend prelate of Maronia, or Mesopotamia, I forget which, 
inquired what he wanted. 
| “I ask your pardon, gentlemen,” said Billy, “but I thought I’m make bold to 
ask you to take something warm, this cold day.” 

“ Many thanks, my good friend; but we never do ;” said a bland voice from 
within. 

“T understand,” said Billy, with a sly wink ; “but there are circumstances 
now and then—and one might for the honor of the cause, you know. Just put it 
to your lips, won't you !” 

‘Excuse me,” said a very rosy-cheeked little prelate ; “ but nothing stronger 
than water.” 

“ Botheration,” thought Billy, as he regarded the speaker's nose. “ But I 
thought you would not refuse this.” 

Here he made a peculiar manifestation in the air, which, whatever respect and 
reverence it might carry to the honest brethren of 13,476, seemed only to increase 
the wonder and astonishment of the bishops. 

“* What does he mean?” said one. 

“Is he mad?” said another. 

“ Tear and ages,” said Mr. Crow, getting quite impatient at the slowness of 
his friends’ perception, ‘‘ tear and ages, I’m one of yourselves.” 

** One of us,” said the three in chorus, “ one of us!” 

“ Ay, to be sure,” here he took a long pull at the punch; ‘to be sure I am; 
here’s ‘no surrender,’ your souls! whoop !’—a loud yell accompany ing the toast 
as he drank it. 

“Do you mean to insult us 1” said Father P “ Guard, take this fellow.” 

“‘ Are we to be outraged in this manner ?” chorused the priests. 

“* July the First, in Oldbridge town,” sung Billy, “ and here, it is, ‘ the glori- 
ous, pious, and immortal memory, of the great, and good— 

‘Guard ! where is the guard?” 

“** And good King William, that saved us from popery’—” 

“Coachman! guard !” screamed Father 

“* Brass money’—” 

“Policeman! policeman !” shouted the priests. 

“¢ Brass money,and wooden shoes ;’ devil may care who hears me,” said Billy, 
who, supposing that the three Mr. Trenches were skulking the avowal of their 
principles, resolved to assert the pre-eminence of the great cause, single-handed 
and alone. 

“** Here’s the Pope in the pillory, aud the devil pelting him with priests.’ ” 

At these words a kick from behind apprised the loyal champion that a very 
ragged auditory, who, for some time past, had not well understood the gist of his 
eloquence, had at length comprehended enough to be angry. Ce n'est que le 
= pas qui coite, certainly, in an Irish row. ‘ The merest urchin may 

ight the train; one handful of mud often ignites a shindy that ends in a most 
bloody battle ;” and here, no sooner did the vis a tergo impel Billy forward, than 
a severe rap of a closed fist in the eye, drove him back, and in one instant he be- 
came the centre to a periphery of kicks, cuffs, pullings, and haulings, that left 
the por deputy grand not only orange, but blue. ; 

He fought manfully, but numbers carried the day ; and, when the coach drove 
off, which it did at last without him, the last thing visible to the outsides was 
the figure of Mr. Crow, whose hat, minus the crown, had been driven over his 
head, down upon his neck, where it remained like a dress cravat, buffeting a mob 
of ragged vagabonds, who had so completely metamorphosed the unfortunate 
man, with mud and bruises, that a committee of the grand lodge might actually 
have been unable to identify him. ¥ ™ 

As for Mickey and his friends behind, their mirth knew no bounds; and, ex- 
cept the respectable insides, there was not an individual about the coach who 
ceased to think of, and laugh at the incident, till we arrived in Dublin, and drew 
up at the Hibernian, in Dawson-street. 


METHOD OF PERMANENTLY FIXING, ENGRAVING, 
AND PRINTING FROM DAGUERREOTYPE PICTURES. 
By Dr. Berres, of Vienna. 














[On the 30th ult. an interesting and important communication was made by 
Dr. Berres to the Imperial Society of Vienua, relative to the discovery of a me- 
thod of fixing and engraving Daguerréotype pictures, and printing from them as 
with ordinary copper plates. At tie request of Professor Berres, our country- 
man, Dr. Mackenzie, has obligingly forwarded to the Athencum a translation of 
this communication, and, he adds, in an accompanying letter, ‘In the course of 
a few days | shall have the pleasure of forwarding to you some printed proofs of 
this new art of engraving, and, a few days later, the engraved plates for your in- 





spection. As I shall be in London next month, I can then explain the mecha- 
nisin of the process.”]—London Atheneum. 

It was announced in the Vienna Gazette of the 18th of April last, that I had 
| succeeded in discovering a method, by which I was enabled both permanently to 
| fix the pictures produced by the method of Daguerre, and to render then, ayaila- 
ble to all the purposes of etchings upon copper, steel, &c., from which copies 
_ might be struck olf to any extent, as in the case of ordinary engraved productions, 
jand it was stated in the sane newspaper, that I proposed bringing my discovery 
immediately before the public. 

As a member of this distinguished Society I consider it my duty, first, to 
make known to this learned body a discovery which creates so much hope, and 

which promises so great a benefit to the arts and sciences. The well known expen- 
ses* and difficulties attendant on the publication of an extensive work, requiring en- 

| gravings as illustrations, led me in the first instance to hope, that I might be en- 
| abled to render the discovery of Dagucrre available, by improvements, to repre- 
sent and fix the objects necessary to my work; and the first view of a helio- 
graphed picture aroused in me the desire also, to represent in the same manner 
microscopic objects, although attempts with the strongest lamplight to produce 
engravings or etchings had been unsuccessful, and the idea abatdoned as hope- 
less, until revived by a sight o1 the hydro-oxygen gas microscope of Mr. Schuh, 
of Berlin, an instrument which in its power and clearness has never before been 
equalled or even approached. On the 27th of February last, I had the honour 
of laying before this learned body, the results of the united investigations of my 
distinguished colleague Professor de Ettingshausen and myself upon this subject, 
and the perfectly successful experiments of pictures prepared through the pro- 
cess of photography upon microscopic objects. Many specimens of the results 
of our researches and successful attempts to employ photography#for scientific 
and useful purposes are now placed before you for examination. # Through this 
new inethod the Daguerréotype is rendered more extensively avgilabie for scien- 
tific uses. Every object which is discernible to the eye with clearness can, for 
the future, through the means of the iodined silver plates, he minutely etched, 
and, true to Nature, (for she is herself the artist!) be copied with the minutest 
exactness. But the beautiful representations which we are able to produce thro’ 
the means of the Daguerréotype are liable to so many injuries, and are so deli- 
cate, fragile, and evanescent, that they never can be rendered available for illus- 
trating works of science and other useful purposes. 

In a Petersburg newspaper of March last, I first saw an account of some 
attempts to bring the Daguerréotype process into general use. In the mean- 
| time, M. Daguerre had declared, before the Institute of Paris, the complete fail- 
| ure of all his attempts, by means of etching, to obtain the impression even of a 

single copy. 

The experiments at St. Petersburg, and the hope of eventual success, urged 
| tne to attempt to make some use of the Daguerréotype pictures, and I began, at 
| the commencement of this month, my series of experiments. Without recapi- 
| tulating all these, in which I was assisted with cordial zeal by M. Francis 
| Kratochwila (a gentleman in the employ of government), and by M. Schuh, who 
placed at my disposal an immense number of Daguerréotype plates,—and, before 
! come to an explanation of the process, by which I render these Daguerréotype 
pictures permanent and capable of further use,—I consider it necessary to lay be 
fore this learned body the following observations :— 

Ist, With the copper plates, as used at present in the Daguerréotype process, 
«we can effect only the permanently fixing, never the etching and printing of co- 
pies therefrom. 

2nd, For the heliographic etchings it is necessary that the picture be produced 
with the required intensity, upon pure chemical silver plates. 

3rd, The etching of the Daguerréotype picture is produced through the influ- 
ence of nitric acid, to be explained hereafter. 

4th, For the permanently fixing of the Daguerréotype impression, a galvanic 
power is necessary. 

5th, For the changing of the Daguerréotype picture into adeep metal etching, 
so as to be used as a means of printing, the chemical process of etching is of it- 
self sufficient. 

My newly-discovered method of managing the Daguerréotype pictures, may 
be divided into two processes :-— 

Ist, That of permanently fixing the design. 

2nd, The changing of the design, when once permanently fixed, into an etch- 
ing upon the plate. 

The method of permanently fixing the Daguerréotype picture with a transpa- 
rent metal coating, consists in the following process :— 

I take the pictures produced in the usual manner, by the Daguerréotype pro- 
cess, hold them for some minutes over a moderately-warmed nitric acid vapour, 
or steam, and then lay them in nitric acid of 13 deg.to 14 deg. Reaumer, in 
which a considerable quantity of copper or silver, or both together, has been pre- 
viously dissolved. Shortly after being placed therein, a precipitate of metal is 
formed, and can now be changed to what degree of intensity I desire. I then 
take the heliographic picture coated with metal, place it in water, clean it, dry it, 
pulish it with chalk ur magnesia and a dry cloth or soft leather. After this pro- 
cess, the coating will become clean, clear, and transparent, so that the picture 
can again be easily seen. The greatest care and attention are required in prepar- 
ing the Daguerreotype impressions intended to be printed from. The picture 
must be carefully freed from iodine, and prepared upon a plate of the most chem- 
ically pure silver. 

That the production of this picture should be certain of succeeding, according 
to the experiments of M. Kratochwila, it is necessary to unite a silver with a 
copper plate ; while upon other occasions, without being able to explain the rea- 
son, deep etchings or impressions are produced, without the assistance of the 
copper plate, upon pure silver plate. 

The plate will now, upon the spot where the acid ought not to have dropped, 
be varnishedt ; then held for one or two minutes overa weak warm vapour or 
steam, of 25 deg. to30 deg. (Reaumer,) of nitric acid, and then a solutiou of 
gum arabic, of the consistence of honey, must be poured over it, and it must be 
placed in a horizontal position, with the impression uppermost, for some minutes. 
Then place the plate, by means of a kind of double pincette (whose ends are 
protected by a coating of asphalt or hard wood,) in nitric acid, at 12 or 13 degs. 
(Reaumer.) Let the coating of gum slowly melt off or disappear, and commence 
now to add, though carefully and gradually, and at a distance from the picture, a 
solution of nitric acid, of from 25 to 30 degs., for the purpose of deepening or 
increasing the etching power of the solution. After the acid has arrived at 16 to 
17 degs. (Reaumer,) and gives off a peculiarly biting vapour, which powerfully 
affects the sense of smelling, the metal becomes softened, and then generally 
the process commences of changing the shadow upon the plate into a deep en- 
graving or etching. This is the decisive moment, and upon it must be bestowed 
the greatest attention. The best method of proving if the acid be strong enough, 
is to apply a drop of the acid in which the plate now lies to another plate : if the 
acid make no impression, it is, of course, necessary to continue adding nitric 
acid ; if, however, it corrode too deeply, then it is necessary to add water, the 
acid being too strong. The greatest attention must be bestowed upon this pro- 
cess. If the acid has been too potent, a fermentation or white froth will cover 
the whole picture, and thus not alone the surface of the picture, but also the 
whole surface of the plate, will quickly be corroded. When, by a proper strength 
of the etching powers of the acid, a soft and expressive outline of the picture 
shall be produced, then may we hope to finish the undertaking favourably. We 
have now only to guard against an ill-measured division of the acid, and the 
avoidance of a precipitate. To attain this end, I frequently lift the plate out of 
the fluid, taking care that the etching power shall be directed to whatever part of 
the plate it may have worked the least, and seek to avoid the bubb.es and preci- 
pitate by a gentle inovement of the acid. 

In this manner, the process can be continued to the proper points of strength 
and clearness of etching required upon the plates from which it is proposed to 
print. I believe that a man of talent, who might be interested with this art of 
etching, and who had acquired a certain degree of dexterity in preparing for it, 
would very soon arrive at the greatest clearness and perfection ; and, from my 
experience, I consider that he would soon be able to simplify the whole process. 
I have tried very often tu omit the steaming and the gum arabic, but the result 
was not satisfactory, or the picture very soon after was entirely destroyed, so that 
[ was compelled again to have recourse to them. 

The task which [ have undertaken is now fully performed, by placing in the 
hands of this learned body my method of etching and printing from the Daguer- 
réotype plates, which information, being uuited to the knowledge and mechanical 
experience we already possess, and published to the world, may open a road to 
extensive improvement in the arts and sciences. By thus laying open my state- 
ment to the scientific world, I hope to prove my devotion to the arts and sciences, 
which can end only with my life. 








* Alluding to his magnificent work upon Microscopic Anatomy.—Tyans, 
t This, and some other passages, are 4 little obscure. 
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AN EPISTLE FROM MISS SELINA SPRIGGINS TO 
MISS HENRIETTA TIMS. 

Spriggins’ Folly, April 1, 1835 
Ma cure Henriette. 

In the umbrageous sulitude of Spriggins’ Folly, a letter breaks in like a ray of 
summer sunshine! How happy am [ to learn that your interesting affatre de 
ceur progresses with all the felicity your dear affectionate soul deserves. 

You ask me if Iam yet unalterably fixed? No! my dear Henrietta. The 
truth is, there is such a swarm of (not bees but) would be’s, that | am really (like 
a child in a pastry-cook's) puzzied which of the sweethearts (sweet tarts ?) to se- 
lect. As at a full Archery n ceting, here's a display of beauz of all sorts. First 
in the rank of my admirers s Sir Plimply Supple. He professes the most arden 








affection,—and exhibits certainly a great inclination ; for he is all! bows. He 
has litle conversation ; but manages to fill up his part in the dialogue with duck- 
ing, cringing, yy | insuch admirable pantomime, that you almost fo he 
has said nothing. Describe his eyes or teeth J cannot ; for it is a rare thing to 
see anything but the crown of his head! Alas for him! his bows will all prove 
barren, if the affections of your loving friend are expected to be the fruits of 
them. In his presence I cannot help applying A®sop’s maxim, that “the beaw 
should not be always bent!” A dear good-natured friend (who has a son of her 
own, by the hy) whispered my father the other day, “That, notwithstanding his 
appearance, Sir Plimly Supple was very much strattened !” 

‘Tam glad to hear it,” answered my father, to the dame’s evident surprise ; 
“for really I thought the man was born crooked.” ; 

The lady recovered a little at this turn, and added, “That although he as- 
sumed so much humility, he carried his head very high elsewhere.” 

“Indeed !" said my father. ‘* Why, I have heard that he has a sort of 
pride of pedigree,—boasts of his Norman descent. For my part, I should 
guess he was an Angle; for that is the form his slender and plastic body most 
usually assumes.” 

Of my suitors the next in rank is Albert Anyside, Esq. the eldest son of Squire 
Anyside, a man of some property, and great consequence in the county,—having 
a great command of votes. His son, however, has not mine, and will never be 
my election. He has been educated for the bar; but he is so full of technicals, 
and so wary in his speech, that he will never commit himself. He would be a 
very desirable ally for any power going to war, for he deals in generals ? 

Although his declaration (as he would technically term it) sets forth the most 
ardent affection, I am afraid his love would turn out a “little brief?” 

Young Conway, is worth twenty of him,—a smart, impudent, careless, rattli 
youth of five-and-twenty,—but no fortune. As he says, however, he has so rm 
of the milk of human kindness, that he may reasonably be expected to make his 
own way (whey *) in the world ! 

Upon a late change in the politics of his cousin, he gravely remarked, “If the 
barrister were a Whig—(wear a wig !)—he isnow a Tory!” 

He is also one of the captives chained to my triumphal car. As for the rest 
—why, all I can say is, they do not disturb your Selina’s rest! But do not ima- 
gine for a moment there is the slightest impression. Were it sol would not con- 
ceal the feeling for a moment from my bosom friend and confidant. You shall 
never say of me, “ She never told her love,” such concealment on my part would 
be indeed unwarrantable after the confidence you have reposed in me. 

But now, to descend (or rather to ascend) from beaux to belles. The elder 
ladies of these parts are rather inclined to loquacioustess and obesity ; and the 
junior branches to silence and dowdiness. Sir Plimly’s mamma is a very moral, 
sententious, strict, old dowager. Such a pattern! but very much creased— 
that 1s, wrinkled,—like many other excellent patterns that we know of! She 
gives very dashing tea and turn-out parties; and, I assure you, (however para- 
doxical it may sound,) those of her admirers who are “ left out” by no means like 
the “cut” of the “ pattern!” 

Anyside’s daughters are mere rustics, but most violent in their attachment to 
the last new fashion. Conway laughs most impertinently at their vain attempts 
at elegance. 

“ Those girls,” said he one day to me in a whisper, “are really walking con- 
tradictions, for, though very ‘ raw’ they are ‘ well dress’d.’”” He is, indeed, very 
severe ; and his satirical vein has obtained for him among his companions the 
apt soubriquet of “ Roasted Jack!’ He is a great favourite with papa. He is 
so full of anecdote, he says, and is such a good hand at cribbage and backgam- 
mon. Iam sure he would have little difficulty in gaining his approbation if he 
had the golden pretensions of his cousin. For, although papa is very aristocrat- 
ical in his notions, he is a staunch supporter of equality in all matrimonial alli- 
ances. He brought us tickets of invitation to a ball the other evening, to be 
given by a wealthy yeoman some «ix miles from Spriggins’ Folly. 

He had little difficulty in persuading papa to accept them; for he luckily pro- 
duced them after the old gentleman had just beat him at two games of back- 
gammon. 

“‘ No doubt,” said Conway, ‘the thing will be done well, for the old yeoman 
is an old cricketer, and knows how to give a ball in good style.” 

We went; and I assure you I was highly pleased. My blue satin and blonde 
(made for my dear Henrietta’s birthday) was displayed on the occasion. The 
body and sleeves, I could perceive, puzzled the rustic critics not a little. They 
were all eyes like a peacock’s tail! There was no fear, however, of their taking 
it to pieces, for they could not discover how it was put together ! 

Quadrilles did not figure much on the occasion. Country-dances were all the 
vogue ; and mv poor kids suffered a martyrdom in the lusty gripe of many a sun- 
burnt hand. It was really a most vigorous exercise with the greater part of the 
company. No mincing, or gliding, or glissading ; but every one (ladies not ex- 
cepted) did their work manfully ! 





‘A very pleasant ball,” said Conway, as we returned ; “but, like the good 
yeoman’s ale, there was too much of the hop in it for my taste. O! Taglioni! 
thou compound of music, moonshine, and gossamer ! how their eternal thump 
—thump, would have annihilated thy nerves !” 

But I must stay my pen ; for I have already crossed and recrossed my letter, 
til! it has assumed the appearance of a remnant of check. Remember me affec- 
tionately to our mutual friend, Amelia, and believe me, my dear Henrietta, 

Your ever affectionate friend, Sevina Spricoins. 


BIRDS OF AMERICA. 

Mr. Audubon has just issued No. Eleven of his popular work. It contains the 
following subjects. 1. RoughWinged Swallow. %. Fork-tailed Flycatcher. 3. 
Swallow-tailed Flycatcher. 4. Arkansaw Flycatcher. 5. Pipiry Flycatcher. 
The work bears evident marks of improvement in its execution, more particularly 
in the plates. The letter press descriptions which accompany each subject are 
highly eloquent and interesting, some of which we shall hereafter copy. To-day 
we submit the author's glowing account of the descent of the Ohio with his fami- 
ly some years ago. It breathes poetry in every line. 

THE OHIO. 
By Mr. Audubon. 


It was in the month of October. The autumnal tints already decorated the 
shores of that Queen of rivers, the Ohio. Every tree was hung with long and 
flowing festoons of different species of vines, many loaded with clus- 
tered fruits of varied brilliancy, their rich bronzed carmine mingling beaatifully 
with the yellow foliage, which now predominated over the yet green leaves, re- 
flecting more lively tints from the clear stream than ever landscape painter por- 
trayed or poet imagined. ‘ 

The days were yet warm. The sun had assumed the rich and glowing hue 
which at that season produces tlie singular phenomenon called there the “ Indian 
Summer.” ‘The moon had rather passed the meridian of her grandeur. We gli- 
ded down the river meeting no other ripple of the water than that formed by the 
propulsion of our boat. Eadoacsty we moved along, gazing all day on the gran- 
deur and beauty of the wild scenery around us. ' 

Now and then, a large cat-fish rose to the surface of the water in pursuit ofa 
shoal of fry, which starting simultaneously from the liquid element, like so many 
silvery arrows, produced a shower of light, while the pursuer with open jaws 
seized the stragglers, and, with a shake of his tail, disappeared from our view. 
Other fishes we heard uttering beneath our bark a 1umbling noise, the strange 
sounds of which we discovered to proceed from the white perch, for on —_— 
our net from the bow we caught several of that species, when the noise ceas 
for a time. nad 

Nature, in her varied arrangements, seems to have felt a partiality towards 
this portion of our country As the traveller ascends or descends the Ohio, he 
cannot help remarking that alternately, nearly the whole length of the river, the 
margin, on one side, is boundea by lofty hills and a rolling surface, while on the 
other, extensive plains of the richest alluvial land are seen as fer as the eye can 
command the view. Islands of varied size and form rise here and there from 
the bosom of the water, and the winding course of the stream frequently brings 
you to places where the idea of being ona river of great length changes to that 
of floating on a lake of moderate extent. Some of these islands are of conside- 
rable size and value; while others, small and insignificant, seem as if intended 
for contrast, and as serving to enhance the general interest of the scenery. 
These little islands are frequently vverflowed during great freshets or floods, 
and receive at their heads prodigious heaps of drifted timber. We foresaw with 
great concern the alterations that cultivation would soon produce along those de- 
lightful banks. ’ c 

As night came, sinkifig in darkness the broader portions of the river, our minds 
became affected by strong emotions, and wandered far beyond the present mo- 
ments. ‘The tinkling of bells told us that the cattle which bore them were gen- 
tly roving from valley to valley in search of food, or returning to their distant 
homes. The hooting of the Great Owl, or the muffled noise of its wings as it 
sailed smoothly over the stream, were matters of interest to us; so was the 
sound of the boatman’s horn, as it came winding more and more softly from 
afar. When daylight returned, many songsters burst forth with echoing notes, 
more and more mellow to the listening ear. Here and there the lonely ca- 
bin of a squatter struck the eye, giving note of commencing civilization. The 
crossing of the stream by a deer foretold how soon the hills would be covered 

snow. : 
"ee sluggish flat-boats we overtook and passed: some laden with produce 
from the different head-waters of the small rivers that pour their tributary streams 
into the Ohio; others, of less dimensions, crowded with emigrants from dis- 
tant parts, in search of a new home. Purer pleasures I never felt ; nor have 
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. you, reader, I ween, unless indeed you have felt the like, and in such com- 





5 PeThe margins of the shores and of the river were at this season amply supplied 


with game. A Wild Turkey, a Grouse, or a Blue-winged Teal, could be procu- 
_red in afew momen:s ; and we fared well, for, whenever we pleased, we landed, 


* struek up a fire, and provided as we were with the necessary utensils, procured a 


t. 

! ost of these happy days passed, and we neared our home. when, one even- 
ing, not far from Pigeon Creek (a small stream which runs inte the Ohio, from 
the State of Indiana,) a loud and strange noise was heard, so like the yells of In- 
dian warfare, that we pulled at our oars, and made for the opposite side as fast 
and as quietly as possible. The sounds increased, we imagined we heard cries 
of ‘murder ;” and as we knew that some depredations had lately been commit- 
ted in the country by dissatisfied parties of Aborigines, we felt for a while ex- 
tremely uncomfortable. Ere long, however, our minds became more calmed, and 
we plainly discovered that the singular uproar was peweens by an enthusiastic 
set of Methodists, who had wandered thus far out of the common way, for the pur- 
posed of holding one of their annual camp meetings, under the shade of a beech 
forest. Without meeting with any other interruption, we reached Henderson, 
distant from Shippingport by water about two hundred miles. 

When I think of these tintes,and call back to my mind the grandeur and beauty 
of those almbst uninhabited shores ; when I picture to myself the dense and lof- 
ty summits of the forest, that everywhere spread along the hills, and overhung 
the margins of the stream, unmolested by the axe of the settler; when I know 
how dearly purchased the, safe navigation of that river has been by the blood of 
many worthy Virginians; when I sec that no longer any Aborigines are to be 
found there, and that the vast herd of elks, deer and buffaloes which once pastu- 
red on these hills and in these valleys, making for themselves great roads to the 
several salt-springs, have ceased to exist ; when I reflect that all this grand por- 
tion of our Union, instead of being in a state of nature, is now more or less co- 
vered with villages, farms, and towns, where the din of hammers and machinery 
is constantly heard; that the woods are fasi disappearing under the axe by day, 
and the fire by night; that hundreds of steain boats are gliding to and fro, over 
the whole length of the majestic river, and forcing commerce to take root and to 
prosper at every spot; when I see the surplus population of Europe coming to 
assist in the destruction of the forest, and transplanting civilization into its dark- 
est recesses :—when I remember that these extraordinary changes have all taken 
place in the short period of twenty years, I pause, wonder, and, although I know 
all to be fact, can scarcely believe its reality. 

Whether these changes are for the best or for the worse, I shall not pretend 
to say; but in whatever way my conclusions may incline, I feel with regret that 
there are on record no satisfactory accounts of the state of that portion of the 
country, from the time when our people first settled in it. This has not been 
because no one in America is able to accomplish such an undertaking. Our Ir- 
vines and our Coorers have proved themselves fully competent for the task.— 
It has more probably been because the changes have sueceeded each other with 
such rapidity, as almost to rival the movements of their pen. However, it is not 
too late yet; and I sincerely hope that either or both of them will ere long fur- 
nish the generations to come with those delightful descriptions which they are so 
well qualified to give, of the original state of a cuuntry that has been so rapidly 
forced to change her form and attire under the influence of increasing population. 
Yes; I hope to read, ere I close my earthly career, accounts from those 
delightful writers of the progress of civilization in our western country. They 
will speak of the Cuarxs, the Crocuans, the Boons, and m&iny other men 
of great enterprise. They will analyze, as it were, into each component part, 
the country as it. once existed, and will render the picture, as it ought to be, 
immortal. 


PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


To be incorporated by Royal Charter; capital £250,000, in 5000 shares of 
£50 each. Directors—Capt. Horatio T. Austin, R. N., George Brown, Esq., 
James Nugent Daniell, Esq., Frederick Beckford Long, Esq., J. Todd Naylor, 
Esq., Liverpool, Charles Rugge Price, Esq., Hon. P. Campbell Scarlett, Robt. 
Chrichton Wyllie, Esq; Secretary, William Parish Robertson, Esq.; Bankers, 
Sir Charles Price, Bart., Maryatt, Coleman, and Price ; Solicitors, Messrs. J. 
and 8. Pearce and Bolger. 

The object of this Company is to establish Steam Navigation along the shores 
of the Pacific, from Valparaiso to Panama, embracing all the principal ports in 
Chile, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, and the West Coast of New Grenada; and, in 
conjuaction with Her Majesty’s packets in the Atlantic, to promote a more rapid 
and regular communication with Europe by the Isthmus of Darien. 

The undertaking was projected by Mr. Wheelwright, and sanctioned at public 
meetings of vhe British and Foreign Merchants in Chile and Peru, convened and 
SS over by Her Majesty’s Consuls General, at the express desire of Her 

ajesty’s Government, to consider the best means of establishing a direct com- 
munication between England and the Pacitic. ‘The statements and calculations 
of Mr. Wheelwright, exhibiting the most satisfactory pecuniary results, under- 
went a most minute and searching investigation by Committees appointed for the 
purpose; and, at a subsequent general meeting, they were unanimously approv- 
ed.of. The whole of these documents have been published, for the full infor- 
mation of the public. 

Mr. Wheelwright has obtained decrees from the Government of Chile, Boli- 
via, and Peru, securing to him and his assigns the exclusive Navigation of the 
Coasts by steain, with all necessary immunities and privileges (including an ex- 
emption from port-dues,) for the period of ten years. These decrees, and the 

wers conferred thereby, which have become the property of the Company, will 
‘be found in Mr. Wheelwright’s publication, already mentioned. 

Her Majesty’s Government also, actuated by a sense of the benefit which will 
be conferred by this undertaking upon British commerce, has consented to grant 
the Company a Royal Charter, by which alone the important objects of the Com- 
pany can be effectually attained. 

No part of the world is better calculated for Steam Navigation than the Shores 
of the Pacific. ‘The coast is bold and clear, and the harbors numerous and al- 
ways accessible. The south wind, which prevails, is generally light, with fre- 
quent calms; and the consequence is an almost invariably smooth sea. ‘“hese 
Jatter circumstances so favorable to steam, render navigation by sailing-vessels 
extremely tedious and uncertain. In fact, voyages, which usually occupy a pe- 
riod of 20 or 25 days, may be accomplished by steam in 40 or 50 hours. 

The distance from Valparaiso to Panama is abont 2500 miles; and the coun- 
tries bordering on that line of coast contain a population of upwards of four iil- 
Lous of imaabitants. ‘The communication by land, which is everywhere extreme- 
ly difficult and expensive, in some places is nearly impracticable ; and the exist- 
ing intercourse between the large cities and towns of these extensive countries is 
greatly impeded by these e:rcumstances, on the one hand, and by the uncertainty 
of voyages by sailing-vessels, on the other. Notwithstanding these obstacles 
this intercourse has of late years considerably increased ; the number of yersons 
travelling along the coast amounting to no less than 8850 annually, as the docu- 
ments before the public prove. The facilities that Steam will afford must neces- 

sarily increase this communication, and give a new impulse to the commerce of 
the whole of the Pacific States ; developing more rapidly their great natural re- 
sources, and giving them a commercial stability and importance far beyond that 
which they now enjoy. 

Her Majesty’s Government having determined to establish Steam-Packets be- 
tween England and the West Indies, the two proposed plans will together en- 
sure a greatly accelerated communication between Europe and the Western Coast 
of South America ; by which the trade of England with those countries will be 
placed on a more secure footing, and be greatly promoted and increased. The 
voyage by Cape Horn to Lima, which now occupies a period of about four months 
would, by the Isthmus, be reduced to about thirty days. 

It may also be here observed, that a Communication between England and 
Australia, by this route, might be accomplished in about sixty-five or seventy days, 
in place of four months, which it now occupies. es 

Coal, of good quality, abounds in Chile, particularly in Talcahuano, and is 
obtainable at a very moderate cost , veins have likewise been discovered at San 
Lorenzo in the Bay of Callao, and in the Gulf of Guayaquil ; while supplies, if 
required, can be brought from Australia and England, on very reasonable terms. 

Mr. Wheelwright, now in this country, will return to South America as soon 
as the necessary arrangements are completed, for the purpose of superintending 
the Company’s concerns, in conjunction with such mercantile firms as may be 
appointed to act under the control of the Directors. 

—————— 

CORRUPT STATE OF THE REPRESENTATION IN 
TOWNS AND BOROUGHS.—CASES OF LUDLOW AND 
CAMBRIDGE. 

’ From Bell’s Messenger, May 2. 

About a fortnight or three weeks ago, just before the parliament broke up for 
the Easter holidays, our readers may possibly remember, that Mr. Sandford, the 
chairman of the committee to try the Ludlow election, brought up the report, 
declaring that.Mr. Alcock was not duly elected a member for the said borough ; 
that the last election was a void election, and ‘that the committee had further 
come to the following resolution :—That it appears to the committee that Mr. 

Alcock and Mr. H. Clive were, by their agents, guilty of bribery and treating at 
the last election for the borough of Ludlow, and that a general system of treat- 
ing prevailed previous to and during the last election for the said borough. 


Upon the re-assembling of the house, on Wednesday, the 29th ult., Sir Chas 
Lemon, the chairman of the Cambridge election committee, also brought up 


their report,—doclaring that Mr. Manners Sutton is not duly elected a member 
go serve in the present parliament for the borough of Cambridge, and that the last 











election is a void election. Sir Charles Lemon said he was further instructed to 
report, that the committee had also agreed to the following resolution :—‘ That 
the Hon. J. E. T. Manners Sutton was, by his agents, guilty of bribery and 
treating at the last election for the borough of Cambridge ; that it appears from 
the evidence taker before the committee that an extensive and corrupt system of 
treating prevailed on the part of many influential members of the constituency 
at the fact election for the borough of Cambridge.” 

Such is the system of borough election, and such the operation of that part of 
the Reform Act, by which the franchise has been transferred from the less base 
and corrupt order of freemen, and bestowed upon the ten-pound voters. 

However anxious we were for some reform in parliament at the time Lord 
Grey first brought forward his Reform Act, we inflexibly held an opinion at that 
time, as we contiaue to do at the present, that the introduction of such a class of 
voters would at once lead to two great mischiefs—the lowering of the character 
of the members of the house hitherto representing towns and boroughs, and the 
introduction of such a constituency in the boroughs themselves, as would render 
all the smaller boroughs in the kingdom so many auctions for votes to be sold to 
the highest bidder. Having, in our own occupation as Editor, lived and mixed 
in the world, and with our eyes open, for thirty years and upwards, we could not 
be unaware of a fact always pressing before the notice of every practical man, 
that all the poorer class of voters, under the borough system which preceded the 
Reform Act (we mean all that class of persons who now constitute the old free- 
men), always considered it as a matter of course, and almost of undisputed right, 
to make the best bargain they could for their votes at every election for their re- 
spective towns, and to sell such votes from £10 to £40, to the best bidder. 
Every man in any large way of business in London, every public and private 
wholesaletestablishment, used, we remember, to have one or more of these men 
as working journeymen in their business, and it used to be a matter of course, 
both for the men to ask, and for the masters to grant permission, upon the suc- 
cessive return of every new election, that one or more of these respectable gen- 
tlemen should go down to his native town of Norwich,Marlborough, Winchester, 
Taunton, and Honiton, and there receive the £30 or £40, which the respective 
candidates were willing to give for their votes. 

Knowing all this from repeated facts which have fallen within our own obser- 
vation, we never entertained any doubt, and we never concealed our opinion, that 
when the Reform Bill proposed to open every borough in the kingdom to a fran- 
chised constituency of thiskind, it must lead to the universal extension of the 
same practice. Our reasoning, indeed, necessarily arranged itself under the two 
propositions which could admit of one conclusion in a third. 

All persons in needy circumstances, and therefore to whom small sums of mo- 
ney afforded great temptations, are found, in practice, to abuse the elective fran- 
chise, and to sell their votes to the highest bidder. , 

But these ten-pound voters, in a very great proportion, will be found both in 
the old and new boroughs, and are almost all persons in such needy circumstances. 

Therefore, this lower and numerous description of ten-pound voters will also 
be found in practice to abuse their franchise, and to sell their votes to the highest 
bidder. 

But the fact and practice have now become so notorious that it is perhaps need- 
less to insist any further upon this part of the question. Almost universally, 
these low constituencies, the ten pound householders of the poorest class, those 
who necessarily form a vast number in all our populous towns, have unhappily 
become so many corrupt constituencies, and have thus in too many cases reeurn- 
ed a description of men into parliament, who, having bought their seats with 
their money, deem also that they have a fair right to traffic with their votes, or at 
least to pursue their own selfish interests, and to work out the particular objects 
of any sect to which they may belong, without the smallest regard to the public 
good. Jet it not be said, that this is an unfair and uncharitable judgment of the 
morals and principles of the poorerclasses. We reply without further argument 
by the very plain question,—whether it is not the fact,—whether every day’s 
experience does not produce an example of it? Unfortunately the great ma- 
jority of men, and particularly of uneaucated men, are led by their interest in- 
stead of their duties ; and under the strong temptation of needy circumstances, 
and under their very inadequate notion of their public obligations, are found, in 
practice, to entertain no scruple whatever in selling their votes. Under these 
circumstances, we feel persuaded that no fair man will deny that there is more 
corruption in the present representation in towns and boroughs, than existed be- 
fore the Reform Bill, and that in having enlarged the number of that descrip- 
tion of people whose peculiar circumstanges render them more liable to corrup- 
tion, we have proportionally enlarged the basis of corruption itself. 

This corruption is chiefly effected in two ways; the first, before the revising 
barrister ; and secondly, at the polling In Ireland, it is generally managed 
before the revising barrister ; in England, at the polling. By the dextrous con- 
trivance of aset of agents whom the Reform Bill has peculiarly created for it- 
self, a device almost unknown to former times has been introduced amongst us ; 
we mean that of having a sub-committee, or a club of the candidate's friends, 
whose proceedings are studiously kept from all knowledge, contact, or personal 
communication, with the candidate himself, or at least from all such knowledge 
and communication as can be brought so home to him, as to render it possible to 
prove that these men were his agents acting with his own knowledge. The cor- 
ruption of the voters at the polling is managed by this body under the direction 
of the agents. Without any offensive reference to the cases of Mr. Clive and 
Mr. Manners Sutton, at Ludlow and at Cambridge, it affords us the warmest sa- 
tisfaction that the recent parliamentary committees to try elections do not too 


{| strictly confine themselves to the mere technical rules of legal evidence in fram- 


ing their judgments upon this particular part of every case, but exercise the 
power of determining upon these extraordinary proceedings, according to their 
own inferences and conclusions as men of honour and fair dealing, formed upon 
the whole case before them. 

The main point, however, now is, what is the proper remedy for this intole- 
rable state of things? As to the ballot, it appears to be out of the question ; it 
might possibly be contrived so as to prevent bribery by rendering it impossible to 
bribe with any certainty and effect, but we should prevent bribery at the cost of 
agreater mischief; it would cut up all the salutary influence of property—the 
confidence of life—the social domestic trust of the nearest connections—and fi- 
nally, would so democratise the House of Commons, as effectually to overthrow 
the constitution of the country. The church would go first, the aristocracy 
next, and the monarch last. Addto which, that however effectual the ballot 
might prove against influence and the stern dictates of a superior, it would ab- 
solutely oppose a mere shield of pasteboard to the coarser agency of money.— 
If the pressure from without, as Lord Grey moderately called the radical spirit 
of the populace, which had not, at that time, quite ripened into chartism—if 
this turbulent spirit has already so severely shaken some of the institutions of 
the country, what ought we not to expect when this bar is “also removed, and 
when the people under the degrading ballot shall be enabled to rush in, as a 
body, with their undivided physical force, against that class whose superiority 
always exposes them to envy! 

The next remedy proposed, that of the disfranchisement of a borough con- 
victed of notorious corruption, is also difficult in practice, as it would be hard to 
disfranchise any one without full evidence of each case ; and how endless, and 


| indeed impracticable, must be such examination ! 


The only remaining remedy appears to be to adopt the method which was re- 
sorted to in the old cases of Shoreham, East Retford, and others; we mean that 
of letting in surrounding hundreds, and purifying the municipal corruption by an 
infusion of more healthy rural blood. 


rr 
SOCIETY FOR THE EXTINCTION OF THE SLAVE 
TRADE. 
London, June 1. 

The first public meetinz of this Society took place to-day in the Great Room 
at Exeter-hall. The Society was established in June last year, and from its pros- 
pectus we take the following details :— . 

‘“« A number of noblemen and gentlemen of all political opinions, and of Chris- 
tian persuasions of divers kinds, have formed themselves into a society for the 
purpose of effecting the extinction of the slave trade ; and they now call on the 
public to unite their exertions for the accomplishment of this great end. 

* * * * * * 


“Tt is the unanimous opinion of this Society, that the only complete cure of 
all these evils is the introduction of Christianity into Africa. They do not be- 
lieve that any less powerful remedy will entirely extinguish the present induce- 
ments to trade in human beings, or will afford to the inhabitants of those exten- 
sive regions a sure foundation for repose and happiness. 

“* But they are aware that a great variety of views may exist as to the manner 
in which religious instruction should be introduced; distinctly avowing, there- 
fore, that the substitution of our pure and holy faith for the false religion, idolatry, 
and superstitions of Africa, is, in their firm conviction, the true ultimate remedy 
for the calamities that afflict her, they are most anxious to adopt every measure 
which may eventually lead to the establishment of Christianity throughout that 
continent ; and hoping to secure the cordial co-vperation of all, they proceed 
to declare that the grand object of their association is the extinction of the slave 
trade. 

“ The primary object of this society will be constantly kept in view under all 
circumstances of difficulty or discouragement, as the grand end to which their 
efforts, of whatever character, should be resolutely and unchangeably directed 

“As one of the principal means, they have cordially co-operated with Mr 
Buxton in inducing her Majesty’s government to undertake an expedition to the 
river Niger, with the view of obtaining the most accurate information as to the 
state of the cuuntries bordering on its mighty waters. 

“The immense importance of this object alone, as opening a highway into the 
interior of Africa, and bringing the efforts of British philanthropy into immediate 
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contact with the numerous and populous nations it contains, will be at once per- 
ceived and acknowledged. 

* It will be one of the first duties then of this Society to watch over the pro- 
ceedings of this expedition, to recurd its progress, and to digest and circulate the 
valuable information which it may be confidently expected to communicate. 

“When this leading stey has been taken, it is anticipated that a large field for 
exertions of a different description will then be opened ; but desirable as such 
exertions may be, it must be clearly understood that this society, associated solely 
for benevolent purposes can bear no part whatever in them: still, in order that 
a comprehensive view may be taken of the whole, though each part must be ac- 
complished by agencies entirely distinct, it may be expedient to state some of 
the expectations which are entertained. 

‘One most important department must entirely rest with her Majesty's go- 
vernment—the formation of treaties with the native rulers of Africa for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade. Such treaties, however, will not be carried into exe- 
cution unless those wants which have hitherto been supplied from the profits aris- 
ing from the sale of the natives, should be satisfied through the means of legiti- 
mate commerce. It may appear expedient to the government to obtain from the 
chiefs the possession of some convenient districts which may be best adapted to 
carrying on trade with safety and success, and when this is effected, another and 
wholly distinct society may perhaps be formed, for the purpose of ailing in the 
cultivation of those districts, and of promoting the growth of those valuable pro- 
ducts for which the soil of those countries is peculiarly fitted. 

“The present Society can take part in no plan of colonization or of trade.— 
Its objects are, and must be exclusively pacific and benevolent ; but it may, by 
encouragement and by the diffusion of information, most materially aid in the 
civilization of Africa, and so pave the way for the successful exertions of others, 
whether they be directed to colonization and the cultivation of the soil, or to 
commercial intercourse, or to that which is immeasurably superior to them all, 
the establishment of the Christian faith on the continent of Africa. 

“At home this Society will direct its vigilant attention to all which may arise 
with respect to the traffic in slaves, and give publicity to whatever may be deem- 
ed most essential to produce its suppression.” 

It was announced on Friday that his Royal Highness Prince Albert would take 
the chair on this occasion, thus testifying by his first public act since he came 
amongst us his personal adhesion to the great cause of civilization and Chris- 
tianity. As soon as it was made known that the Prince would preside on this 
most interesting occasion, the anxiety and eagerness to be present exceeded be- 
lief. Hundreds who applied for tickets were disappointed, as the committee could 
not issue more tickets of admission than the Hall could accommodate ; other- 
wise, we are assured, they might have filled it thrice over. As early as seven 
o’clock this morning a crowd had already begun to assemble in front of the door 
in the Strand, and amongst them were several ladies. 

The body of the hall and the galleries were occupied chiefly by ladies, and on 
the platform were the Duke of Norfolk, Sir Robt. Peel, Bart, M. P., Lord Eliot, 
M.P., Sir George Murray, M.P., the Bishop of Exeter, Dr. Bowring, Mr. Baines, 
M.P., Mr. Johnstone, Mr. Mills, M.P., the Earl of Ripon, Mr. Vigors, M. P., Sir 
H. Hardinge, M.P., Lord Teignmouth, M.P., Sir Stephen Lushington, M.P., 
Bishop of Nova Scotia, Bishop of Chichester, Sheriff Wheelton and lady, Vene- 
rable Archdeacon Wilberforce, the Bishop of Winchester, Sir R. Inglis, M.P., 
Rev. Samuel Gurney, and a large number of the nobility, gentry, and clergy. 

At eleven o'clock, to a minute, Prince Albert entered the Hall, attended by 
Lord R. Grosvenor, Lord G. Lennox, and Mr. Anson. His Royal Highness was 
received with deafening cheers. ‘The national anthem was then played on the 
organ, at the conclusion of which, 

His Royal Highness Prince ALBERT rose and said—* I have been induced to 
preside at the meeting of this Society froma conviction of its paramount im- 
portance to the great interests of humanity and justice. (Cheers.) I deeply re- 
gret that the benevolent and persevering exertions of England to abolish that 
atrocious traffic in human beings—at once the desolation of Africa, and the 
blackest stain upon civilized Europe—have not as yet led to any satisfactory 
conclusion. (Hear, and cheers.) But I sincerely trust that this gieat country 
will not relax in its efforts until it has finally and for ever put an end to a state 
of things so repugnant to the spirit of Christianity, and to the best feelings of 
our nature. (Loudcheers.) Let us, therefore, trust that Providence will pros- 
per our exertions in so holy a cause, and that, under the auspices of our Queen 
(loud cheers) and her government, we may at no distant period be rewarded by 
the accomplishment of the great and humane object for the promotion of which 
we have this day met.” (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 

At the conclusion of his Royal Highness’s address, letters of concurrence were 
read from the Queen Dowager (enclosing £100,) the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Archbishop of York, the Archbishop of Armagh, the Bishop of London, and 

the Hon. Mount Stewart Elphinstone. 

Mr. FOWELL BUXTON then rose to propose the first resolution. He saw, 
said the hon. gentleman, the hall filled to every extremity, and the platform 
crowded—and by whom! (Cheers.) When he saw whom it was that occupied 
the chair, if his first feeling was a fecling of thankfulness and congratulation, 
he must say that his next impulse was not to shrink from the task imposed up- 
on him, but to apologise to gentlemen around him that he should hold the first 
resolution. He must say that it was not his fault that he held that prominent 
situation. (Hear, hear.) He alluded to the consternation which used to attend 
the ising in the House of Commons of any gentleman who had written on the 
subject of discussion. (Hear, and a laugh.) Hedid not, however, intend to 
give them any part of his book. He participated in the feelings of gratification 
at the high and distinguished honour bestowed on their infant society. He un- 
derstood that his Royal Highness had abstained from attending party and_politi- 
cal meetings. (Loud cheers.) ‘That cheer showed him that there would be 
neither to-day. Differ they undoubtedly did, but here was to be seen to-day, 
every shade of religious and political feeling united in one common bond to effect 
the extinction of the odious traffic in human beings. (Cheers.) What was 
the state of Africa? It was a universal slaughter house? That could not be 
disputed. What was its trade! ‘T'rafficin human beings. Thousands fell dai- 
ly traversing its burning sands; and the slave shi;—what was that? It was 
impossible to describe it, except in the language of the Scriptures, “ Pestilence 
stalketh upon the waters.” ‘The very sharks knew that barque of blood, and fol- 
lowed in its wake for his prey. No one could krow better than himself how im- 
possible it was to delineate the horrors of that traffic. ‘The whole head is sick, 
and the whole heart is faint, from sole of foot even unto the head there is no 
soundness init.” At what did they aim? At nothing but this—the accom- 
plishment of the very reverse of what prevailed in Africa atthe present moment. 
They were for peace—as far as their objects extended—they were exclusively 
for peace. ‘They wanted to bring Africa to such a state of things that the na- 
tive could leave his house without fear of the man stealer. ‘They wanted in- 
dustry to transform the face of the country. They wanted something more 
than industry ; they wanted nothing but free labour. They had no intention of 
civilising Africa by the whip and the chain, but by honest and free industry ; and 
they wanted—above all they wanted—religion. (Loud cheers.) He was told 
that it was a fundamental error to depend upon missionaries. If it, however, be 
an error to trust in religion, he stood not only confessed but convicted, for he 
did trust in the missionary and in religion as the chiéf promoters not only of ci- 
vilisation but of all good. (Cheers.) 

[An interruption here took place by the entrance of Mr. O'Connell. The mo- 
ment he was perceived a general clapping of hands arose, which was followed by 
some hissing. ] 

Mr. F. BUXTON said he perceived the cause of the interruption—the pre- 
sence of Mr. O'Connell. He begged that the cause of Africa might not suffer 
by the exhibition of any private feelings ; but he must be allowed to say, with 
regard to that gentleman, a more strenuous advocate for the abolition of slavery 
there never was. (Loud cheers.) He would, however—and he knew he might 
do it—make a pledge fur that gentleman, and it was this, that if the cause of 
Africa were likely to suffer from his presence he would retire iusmediately from 
the meeting. (Cheers, and cries of no, no, and goon.) ‘The hon. gentleman 
then proceeded with his remarks without further interruption—the momentary 
expression of opposite political feelings having subsided. They wanted, conti- 
nued the hon. gentleman, the hearts and exertions of this meeting, the influence 
of the powerful, and many were here (cheers), the help of the intellectual, the 
assistance of all. (Hear, and cheers.) It was his most earnest and hearty de- 
sire that Her Majesty, His Royal Highness’s consort, might long reign with un- 
bounded splendour and glory. (Cheers.) He did not forget the great triumphs 
of this country, but these were greater battles than those of Trafalgar, of the 
Nile, and of Waterloo, in the cause of religion and the extinction of the enemy 
of mankind—Slavery. After some further remarks the hon. gentleman conclu- 
ded by moving the resolution, to the effect, 

“« That notwithstanding all the measures which had been taken to abolish slave- 
ry, the traffic had increased, and still continues to increase, under circumstances 
of aggravation which called for the strenuous exertions of the whole Christian 
community for its extinction.” (Cheers.) 

The BISHOP of WINCHESTER, seconded the resolution. 

Sir STEPHEN LUSHINGTON next came forward, and was received with 
cheers. He said he was here by compulsion, but was a most willing slave in 
their cause (cheers, and a Jaugh,) and had gladly undertaken the task assigned 
him. The resolation which, he held in his hand was to the effect, 

* That every attempt by treaty and by naval armament having failed, it be- 


; came the duty of this country to exercise its ingenuity in order that the great ob- 
ect in view might be acco nplished ” 
-_— ™ deplored the fact that the abominable traffic was not carried on by the 
heathen onl, but by those whose pride tt was to profess their belief in an eter- 
nal God and Saviour. (Hear.) When this institution was first instituted it was 


necessary to lay down some common princi les to unite them in one faith for 
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the accomplishment of theirend. Although unable to introduce Christianity at 
first it was acknowledged by all that their — could never be accomplished 
until Africa had abandoned its pagan rites. They sought the civilization of Af- 
rica, and the suppression of the slave trade, by extinguishing the insatiable lust 
of avarice. (Hear) Might not the nations of the continent emulate their ex- 
ample? He recognised the representative of one of the greatest nations in the 
world (M. Guizot,) and he hailed his presence for good. (Loud cheers.) Why 
should not France emulate England! Here were no petty squabbles about isl- 
ands or about territory ; here was a common ground taken to put down the great 

est infamy that ever stained the annals of humanity. (Cheers.) He concluded by 
moving the resolution. 

The Ven. Archdeacon WILBERFORCE seconded the resolution. 

Sir R. PEEL then came forward, and was received with loud and long-conti- 
nued cheering. He moved a vote of thanks to his Royal Hignness Prince Al- 
bert for his condescension in taking thé’ chair this day, which was carried by ac- 
clamation, as were both the preceding resolutions. 

His Royal Highness then left the Hall, amid the same warm demonstrations 
with which he had entered it, and was succeeded in the chair by the Earl of Ri- 

n. 
It was exactly one o'clock when the Prince stepped into his carriage to return 
to Buckingham Palace. His reception was everywhere of the most enthusiastic 
description, and His Royal Highness evidently felt deeply when he first arrived 
on the platform. 

After His Royal Higness Prince Albert had left the chair, on the motion of Dr. 
Lushington, the Earl of Ripon was called to the chair. 

The Bishop of CHICHESTER rose to propose the next resolution. After 
apologising for intruding himself on the meeting, the right rev. prelate proceeded 
to say that he trusted that the work which had been commenced by the assembly 
before him that day, would never end till the objects for which they had met were 
accomplished. He would wish that a suggestion of the most rev. prelate, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, could be carried into effect, and that the association 
could establish some form of colony in Africa which would spread the blessings 
of religion and civilization in that country. ‘The distinguished senator who had 
just addressed the meeting, had stated that papers had been put into his hands 
which gave the most atrocious accounts of the state of the slave trade in Africa, 
and which shewed that, notwithstanding the daily and nightly labours of so many 
eminent men in this country, and the portentous sacrifice of £20,000,000 by 
the nation, the trade in question was daily and hourly increasing in atrocity. 
The right rev. prelate concluded by moving the following resolution :— 

“ That this policy is to be found in the civilization of Africa by the introduction 
of Christianity, by the promotion of legitimate commerce, and by encouraging 
the cultivation of the soil by a system of free labour.” 

SAMUEL GURNEY, Esq., seconded the resolution. 

Mr. T. F. BUXTON said, that before the resolution was put from the chair, 
he had to read to the meeting a letter which he had just received. It was to 
this effect :—“ Sir, I have received the commands of his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert to request that you will place his naine on the list of subscribers to the So- 
ciety for the Extinction of Slavery, for a donation of 100 guineas, and an an- 
nual subscription of ten guineas.” (Cheers.) He had also received a similar 
donation from her Majesty the Queen Dowager ; fromthe Duke of Northumber- 
land £100; from the Marquis of Breadalbane, £100; from the Primate of all 
Ireland, £25; from Mr. D. Barclay, £100. Each of these announcements 
were received with loud applause. 

bem noble CHAIRMAN then put the resolution, which was carried unani- 
mously. 

The Earl of CHICHESTER came forward to move the next resolution, 
which after an eloquent speech, the noble earl proposed. 

“That in the opinion of this meeting Great Britain is required, both by every 
consideration of sound commercial policy and by the higher motives of Christian 
obligation, to exert all her influence and all her power for the effectual suppres- 
sion of the slave trade ; and that the means proposed by this society, in accor- 
dance with the principles recognized in its prospectus and in the precediag reso- 
lution, appear eminently calculated to conduce to the attainment of that great re- 
sult, and are therefore entitled to cordial approbation and support.” 

The Hon. W. C. LANGDALE, M. P., secunded the resolution, which was 
then put and carried. 

Lord ASHLEY cordially proposed the following resolution :— 

“That this meeting earnestly and solemnly appeals to the whole Christian 
community, to further the operations of the Society by pecuniary contributions, 
by private and public influence, and by all other means that are legitimate, in 
the prosecution of a purpose dictated by humanity, approved by sound policy, 
anxiously desired by the country, and undertaken in the humble hope that the 
blessing of Almighty God will be vouchsafed to its labours.” 

The Marquis of NORTHAMPTON rose to propose the next resolution :— 
‘That in order to promote the interests of this institution throughout the king- 
dom, it is expedient to establish societies auxiliary to it, and in regular correspon- 
dence and connection with it, as extensively as possible. This meeting, there- 
fore, pledges itself to strenuous efforts for that purpose, and earnestly invites the 
friends of Africa, of every religious persuasion and political opinion, to adopt 
such means in their respective neighbourhoods as may contribute, under the Di- 
vine blessing, to its prosperity and success.” 

Lord HOWICK (son of Earl Grey) said he entirely concurred in all the opin- 
ions which had been expressed, and seconded the motion with great pleasure. 

Lord SANDON moved the appointment of a committee, consisting of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the Dukes of Norfolk and Leinster, the 
Marquis of Normanby, and several other noblemen. There was one name on the 
list to which he wished particularly to allude. It was that of the Earl of Har- 
rowby. That Noble Earl had been the fellow-labourer in the cause of the slave 
trade abolition of Pitt, of Fox, and Wilberforce, and though the infirmities of 
age had prevented him from assisting at the meeting of that day, the spirit which 
animated his youth did not slumber even now. [Cheers.] 

The Rev. J. DYER seconded the resolution, which passed unanimously. 

The Rev. J. W. CUNNINGHAM addressed the meeting on the intellectual 
capabilities of the Africans ; but the impatience of the meeting was so evident 
that he gave way to 

The on. Dr. BUNTING, who was received with much applause, and came 
forward to second the résolution which the interruption given to Mr. Cunning- 
ham had prevented that gentleman from reading. It was—‘*‘ That Thomas Fo- 
well Buxton, Esq., be appointed chairman of the committee of this association 
[cheers], and that Sir Stephen Lushington, Sir R. H. Inglis, and Sir Thos. Dyke 
Acland, be the deputy chairmen.” 

The CHAIRMAN then put the resolution, and declared it to be carried unani- 
mously. 

Sir George MURRAY proposed thanks to the Chairman. 

There was now a cry for O'Connell, which was eventually silenced by cries 
of “ Chair,” when 

The Earl of RIPON returned his acknowledgments for the kindness of the 
meeting, and expressed his satisfaction that he had, as a minister of the Crown, 
recommended entire abolition of slavery, and that the first vote he ever gave in 
parliament was in that cause. 

The vast assemblage then retired. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 27, 1840. 
———_— it ERE IENE 

We have no later advices than those furnished by the Great Western. That 
noble and successful vessel will sail for Bristol on the 1st proximo. 

African Slavery is a topic that occupies vast attention throughout Great Bri- 
tain. The recent publication of Mr. Fowell Buxton on the Slave Trade, appears 
to have given renewed zest to the subject in all companies and among all classes. 
Mr. Buxton asserts, and indeed proves, that notwithstanding all the efforts made 
by England—in spite of all her cruizers have done, the waste of human life and 
expenditure of treasure—the traffic has increased and continues to increase to an 
alarming degree. Such an assertion from such a quarter, was startling and eer- 
tainly most discouraging to those who were looking so ardently for its extinction. 
Mr. Buxton, however, came forward with a new plan, the adoption of which he 
is of opinion, will be ultimately successful. This plan is nothing less than to at- 
tempt the civilization of Africa itself, by the introduction of christianity the dif- 
fusion of the arts of peace, and by turning the cupidity of the native chiefs from 
the gaius of man-selling to the profits of trade and commerce. Sucha plan, 
when carried into effect, will no doubt be effectual, but we fear that it is beset 








with too many difficulties to promise any speedy success. The nation, however, 
seems to have taken up the new scheme almost with one accord, for we find that 
men of all ranks and of all shades of party are its advocates. 

To carry into effect the vast conceptions of Mr. Buxton and his friends, a new 
society has been formed, called ‘“‘ The Society for the Extinction of the Slave 
Trade, and for the Civilization of Africa.” This society held its first anniversa- 
ry meeting at Exeter Hall on the Ist of June, at which Prince Albert presided, 
assisted by some of the most eminent men of the kingdom. There were also 
present M. Guizot, the ambassador of France, and various foreigners of talent and 
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distinction, The proceedings of this meeting we have abridged and inserted in | 
a previous column. 

Her Majesty's Government has also lent its aid. Capt. Trotter, of the Navy, | 
with a small expedition, has been despatched for the coast ; he is directed to as- 
cend some of the rivers and endeavour to prevail upon the chiefs to adopt the | 


; | 
plans advocated by the society. This gentleman is well known in that part of | 
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Perkins’ Steam Gun.—The application of steam instead of gunpowder in 
gunnery, has long occupied public attention in Europe, and the labors of Mr. 
Perkins thereon, which have been great and meritorious, have been the subject of 
much scientific speculation. The main difficulty hitherto however seems to have 
been the acquisition of a sufficient quantity of highly elastic steam, without the 
danger which commonly attends explosion. This he has at length succeeded in 








the world, and is the officer who succeeded, assisted, we believe, by Capt. Fatio, | attaining, with an apparatus so diminutive that it may almost be considered port- 
in capturing and sending to the United State, a band of pirates who had robbed | able, and with a simplicity so perfect that persons altogether ignorant of steam 


an American vessel and murdered the crew. Several of this gang, our readers 
may recollect, were executed a few years ago for the offence at Salem. The 
introduction of christianity into Africa and the civilization of the negro race, are 
objects of boundless benevolence, and we pray that all possible success may at- 
tend them. 





SOUTH SEA STEAM NAVIGATION. 

Among the numerous undertakings to which the advancement of mechanical 
science, aud the enterprising spirit of commerce have given rise, we hardly know 
one which is at once so replete with bright prospects to those who embark in it, 
and so beneficial to mankind at large, as that of the proposed Steanr Communi- 
cation, by way of Panama, with the Western Coast of South America, a pros- 
pectus of which we have inserted in another part of our Journal to-day. Being 
a British enterprize, it of course addresses itself to British attention in the first 
place, but a very cursory glance will prove its importance to all commercial na- 
tions, and, we would say, to the United States in a very high degree. 

The tediousness and the difficulties of a voyage round Uape Horn, are too 
well known to need comment, but we may add thereto the consideration that it is 
not at all times that the passage can be made with reasonable probability of se- 
curity; andthis may be said in a measure to cut off the connexion not only be- 
tween the Western Coasts of this continent, and the nations of Europe, but also 
greatly separates the commercial interests of the Western and Eastern commu- 
nities of America itself. 

The plan to which we now allude has been making slow, but careful and cer- 
tain progress, during the last five years, in the course of which the intelligent 
projector, William Wheelwright, Esq., an American, has been able to secure 
most important privileges from all the governments on the proposed line of coast. 
It has now derived an additional and most encouraging impulse from the deter- 
mination to run a line of Steam Packets from England to the West Indies. From 
thénce—say from Jamaica—to Chagres, on the Isthmus of Panama, is only about 
500 miles: transportation to the shores of the@Pacific may be effected in about 
12 hours, and from thence along the Western Coast of South America as far as 
Valparaiso, letters, passengers, freight, &c., may be forwarded with an expedi- 
tion never before contemplated. 

To render the magnificence of this enterprize the more obvious, afew very 
simple calculations may be acceptable. 


The voyage from England to Jamaica, by steam, is about 17 days. 
do. do. Jamaica to Chagres, » 24 do. 
do. do. Chagres to Valparaiso, including passage of Isthmus 134 do. 

Allow for stoppage at the Western Islands, Jamaica, and at sixteen 
ports between Panama and Valparaiso, 20 do. 


Total, 53 days. 

Now a fair average voyage from England or from New York to Valparaiso, by 
way of Cape Horn, is about 120 days, and this, be it observed, is the earliest of 
the ports on the west of South America, made on such a voyage. 

A steamer will make the passage irom New York, Philadelphia, or Boston, to 
Jamaica in 7 days, thus making the voyage to Valparaiso only 43 days, and a 
correspondently short passage to any of the intervening ports. 

The British scheme includes, at present, only so much as we have here de- 


mechanism can be made to understand the principle without difficulty. 

In exhibiting the effects of this principle in Europe it has been usual to dis- 
charge balls of considerable weight, sufficient to show that against a battery here 
was a power not to be resisted. The inventor has sent an instrument here, cal- 
culated to exhibit its effects quite as clearly, but upon a smaller scale, and the 
entire machinery is shown to the visitors in so complete a manner that we hardly 
know whether curiosity or science is more gratified by the inspection. The steam 
gun now exhibited in New York discharges balls of about 100 or 110 to the 
pound with such accuracy against a cast iron target, placed at the distance of 
eighty feet, that every ball strikes within acircle of one inch radius ; and this is 
done with the rapidity of sixty balls per minute. The labor, by hand, of dis- 
charging the balls with this apparatus would not admit of continued celerity, 
else it has been shewn that 160 or even 200 balls could be effectually discharged 
in the same space of time. 

But the most remarkable part of this machinery is the steam generator, which 
is so adapted that, whilst the operator can avail himself of all the power gene- 
rated, no accident can take place affecting the safety of persons in its vicinity.— 
Within the limits of a notice like this it is not possible to describe it justly ; but, 
in informing our readers that a visit to this piece of ordinance will well repay their 
trouble, we may add that Mr. Campbell, in whose charge it is, is attentive, polite; 
and explanatory, and will give every degree of information to enquirers. 

The steam gun is at present exhibited in the uppermost story of the house on 
the south corner of Chamber street and Broadway. 





We find the following among our late Parliamentary intelligence. Her ma- 

jesty’s virtuous ministers do not appear to any great advantage in the business. 
IRISH CORPORATION REFORM. 
House of Lords, May 4. 

LordM ELBOURNE moved the second reading of the Irish Municipal Bill. He 
reminded the Lords, that the principle of the measure had received the sanction 
of the House four times. It being allowed on all hands that the existing co: 
rations in Ireland ought to be abolished, it became necessary to consider what 
shou'd be substituted for them. The present bill had been carried through the 
House of Commons by very large majorities, and with the support of the princi- 
pal persons on both sides of the House. It came up to their Lordships at an 
early period of the session, and its progress had only been delayed by unfortunate 
circumstances beyond their control ; but he did hope that they were at length 
about to bring to a conclusion this irritating and long-litigated question. It was 
unnecessary for him to enter into details, 2s the measure was essentially the same 
as that which had been introduced in the previous session. Schedule A was the 
same : it contained the towns in which it was proposed to substitute corporations 
for those now existing. Schedule B comprised the towns in which the corpora- 
tions were also to be abolished, but no others created, although power was given 
to the Crown upon the petition of a majority of the inhabitants to establish cor- 
porations. The bill gave the management of corporate property in the towns in 
Schedule B to the Commissioners acting under the 9th of George the Fourth, 
wherever that act was in operation. Where it had not been introduced, and 
where there were no Commissioners, the bill authorized the appointment of 
Commissioners, provided the property was worth £100 a year; but if it were 
not worth so much, then the bill provided that it should be administered by the 
Guardians of the Poor, in aid of the poor-rates and for general purposes. The 
qualification would be a ten-pound rating in the larger class of towns in Schedule 
A, and eight pounds in the other towns ; and this would remain for three years ; 





scribed, but its importance, great as it is, sinks into comparative insignificance 
when we come to consider the accessorial features which it may present. 1. 
As regards the policy and commerce of Great Britain only. Panama and 
Callao are ports eligibly situated as points of departure for New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, the eastern extremes of the Indian Archipelago and China, the passages 
to which are rendered shorter and by a much safer route. 2. As regards the com- 
mercia! interests of the United States. A line of steamers might be arranged 
running from Panama along the N. W. coast of North America to any 
given ports or quarters that might be deemed eligible ; they would be 
getting into closer and more intimate communication with their correspondents in 
the southern hemisphere ; they would have more frequent intelligence respecting 
their floating capital in the Pacific, as whalers &c., and would have facilities for 
pushing the commercial spirit for which they are distinguished, in any new direc- 
tion that should appear to them feasible. 

There are, even now, about 9000 persons per annum, on an average, passing 
and repassing in connexion with the Western parts of South America ; it must 
be evident that the number must be greatly increased when the time of transit 
shall be reduced more than one half, and the expenses correspondently reduced. 
And these things are assured, as the estimates have been examined and scruti- 
nized with jealous eyes by persons adequate to the task, and upon 
whom the greatest part of the expense must devolve. In particular, 
we would instance, by Col. Wilson, formerly British Consul General at 
Lima, but now Chargé d’Affaires there, and by the principal merchants 
of different countries residing upon that line of coast. To Col. Wilson 
indeed much is due for his efficient zeal and assistance in bringing the underta- 
king to maturity. 

Governments neither can nor ought to interfere directly in undertakings of this 
kind ; all that they can efficiently do in such cases is to grant reasonable im- 
munities, and give proper countenance to those who engage faithfully therein ; 
private interests will sufficiently stimulate to do the rest, or else the projects 
themselves do not deserve farther encouragement. 


We are happy to learn that this great project,which has received a Royal Char- | 


ter in England, is about to go into active operation, Mr. Wheelwright having pass- 
ed through this city within the last few days on his way to South America, where 
he expects to meet with the first of his boats, and to commence his plan of pro- 
ceedings. It is intended that all places between Valparaiso and Callao shall have 
communication with Panama once a month, and all places between Callao and 
Panama twice a month. Thus bringing these hitherto distant places into apparent 
contiguity with Europe and the Eastern shores of America. 





Mr. Schenley who was the bearer of despatches to Mr. Fox by the Great 
Western, is, we understand alarmingly ill at Washington. Of the nature of 
these despatches we ere not yet informed. The Spy in Washington in his letter 
to the Courier and Enquirer, has the following which is in accordance with our 
own information, and which we believe is very nearly correct. The matter must 
go to another arbitration whether there be a re-survey or not :— 

I believe I am now warranted in saying, that no formal, specific proposition has 
yet been made by the British to the American Goverument. But that assuran- 
ces have been given to our Minister, (Mr. Stevenson) that the British, with some 
trifling variation, would accept the proposition made, sometime since, by our Go- 
vernment. . ; 

As dispatches were brought Mr. Fox by a special messenger (Mr. Schenley) it 
is probable that they contain, in detail, the views of the British ministry. 

he outlines of the proposition made by the president (as I understand them) 
were, that the line should be run bya Joint Commission ; and that if there should 
be any disagreement between the Commissioners of the respective Governments, 
the points in dispute should be submitted to some mutual friendly European 
power for adjudication. There is every prospect, therefore, that such a reference 
will be the result of the pending negotiations ; that justice will be done, and that 


the peace of the country, maugre all the clamor of selfish war-hawks will be pre- | 


served. — 

The recent outrage committed on the Great Britain steamer at Oswego, will | 
we hope be attended with the effect of bringing to justice the monster Lett, the 
supposed murderer of Capt. Usher One of his own accomplices, Defoe, has be- 
come States evidence, and divulged the whole plot for burning the aforesaid ves- 


sel which was so fortunately discovered and frustrated. The testimony appears | 


jury will vindicate the laws and the character of the country when such a favor- 








after which the qualification of the English Municipal Act would be introduced 
into Ireland. Ample protection was given to all such rights of freermen as ought 
to be protected. With regard to the appointment of Sheriffs, no alteration had 
been made. Government had not thought fit to adopt the alteration made by the 
Lords in the Bill of last year. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON agreed t« the motion for the second reading. 
He could not, on general principles, support au exclusive system ; but he would 
take care, whilst he abolished exclusion on one side, not to give the power of ex- 
clusion to the other. He had refused to pass a bill for reforming the Irish corpora- 
tions, until by the Irish Poor-law something like a test of qualification was es- 
tablished, in a country where it was not safe to trust to eng oath as to his 
property. But how had he been treated on this matter? Why, last session, af- 
ter he had left town on the distinct understanding of Ministers that no alteration 
should be introduced into a measure then passing throughthe House for amend- 
ing the Irish Poor-law, a clause had been introduced, after the third reading, 
totally at variance with the principle of the lil, and making liability to pay rates 
a qualification to vote for Guardians of the Poor, instead of actual payment of 
rates. ‘The clause remained on the statute-book a memorial of the trickery*prac- 
tised on that House. ‘Though he entreated the Lords to read the bill a second 
time, he would say ‘ Non-content” to the third reading unless he could amend it 
to his liking in Committee. 

The Marquis of NORMANBY denied that any trickery had been practised ; 
and defended the conduct of the Poor-Law Commissioners. 

Lord MELBOURNE replied to several of the Duke of Wellington's observa- 
| tions, and defended the details of the bill. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON rejoined ; and told Lord Melbourne, that much 
trouble would have been saved had Ministers ascertained the points on which 
the two Houses agreed, and framed their bill accordingly.” As it was, the mea- 
sure would not have fair play, for it was most difficult to understand it. The 
House divided—For the second reading—Present 85; Proxies 46 ;—131.— 
Against the second reading—Present 14; Proxies 18;—32. Majority for the 
second reading 99. 








*,* In reply to a correspondent we would state that Sir Francis Burdett was 
never imprisoned by the British Government. About the close of the year 1809, 
if we remember aright, he was attached by a warrant from the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, in consequence of a libel affecting the privileges of the 
House. He resisted the order, and was only taken by force aided by stratagem. 
| Sir Francis was then conveyed to the Tower, and at the time of his release from 
| thence great preparations were made for conveying him in triumph to Westmin- 
| ster; but he had the good sense to avoid the clamorous and possibly mischievous 

notoriety which would have ensued, and, getting into a boat at the Tower landing, 
| he came privately home by water, to the great disappointment and annoyance of 
the mob. Sir Francis aftérwards brought his action against the Sergeant at Arms 
but he could not sustain it, as he was a member of Parliament, and the house has 
an undoubted right to punish its own members for breach of privilege. 














The interesting problem, which was raised by the discovery of the properties 
in the Daguerréotype process, that namely of fixing, engraving, and printing from 
pictures produced thereby, has been satisfactorily solved. In our columns to-day 
will be found an account of the experiments on the subject, with the final ac- 
complishment of the purpose so greatly desired. We commend it to the atten- 
tion of our readers. 

Graham's Scottish National Melodies.—The author of this work is John Gra- 
ham, whose reputation as a writer of Scottigh song is well known here. It is in 
course of publication in numbers, of which this is the first, and the songs are 
adapted to approved Scottish melodies. ‘The work will be completed in about 
eight numbers, each consisting of three pieces. It is published by Geslain, No. 
356 Broadway, and will doubtless be widely disseminated among the musical 
public. Mr. Graham has for several years been afflicted with total blindness» 
which however does not retard the flight of his muse. 
| Messrs. Tanner and Disturnel of this city are publishing a new series of mo- 
dern maps which when finished will form a complete universal Atlas, contain- 
ing not less than one hundred and twenty maps, places and sections. The maps 








| of England and France of this series are already before us; they are well exe- 


cuted, large, and adapted for schools, libraries, or private studies. Having foll 
confidence in the names of the publishers we have no hesitation in recommending 
the work to our readers 

Messrs. Lea and Blanchard of Philadelphia have just reprinted and published 
from the London copy, Jesse ‘’s Memoirs of the Court of England, during the reign 
of the Stuarts, including the Protectorate. It appears in two vols. and is unusual- 


The same parties have also given us Cousin Geoffrey, a novel edited by the 


‘ 
too conclusive to allow this miscreant to escape, and we hope that an American | ly well executed. 


able opportunity presents itself for that purpose 


celebrated Theodore Hook 
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Song, the Poetry by Mrs. Hemans, the Music by Edward I. Loder. New York, Published by Hewitt and Jaques, 239 Broadway. 
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COME FROM ALHAMBRA, 


Chainsonthe cities! 


































































































gloom in the air, 
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Come tothe hills! 


fresh breezes are there. 
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there ; Silence and fear inthe  richo- range bow’rs, Come to the rocks where Freedom hath tow’rs. 
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2 | Come where the streams no bondage have known ! Blood on the waters! Death ‘midst the flow'rs ! 
Come from the Darro !—chang’d is its tone ; Silence and fear in the rich orange bow’'rs, Only the rock and spear are ours. 
Come where the streams no bondage have known. Come to the rocks where Freedom hath tow’rs ! Come from Alhambra !—garden and grove, 
. . o © . ' 
Wildly and proudly, foaining they leap, _Now may not shelter beauty or love! 
Singing of Freedom from steep to steep. Come from Alhambra !—garden and grove, Silence and fear in the rich orange bow'rs, 
|e ep P g g . ; at 
Come from the Darro—chang’d is its tone, Now, may not shelter beauty or love! Come to the rocks where freedom hath tow'rs ! 
9) avieties shadow for the substance ; in the present instance we have to describe the en, A NEW EXTERNAL APPLICATION 1? 
: inverted. An English officer in Venice walking one day from the Doge's palace, Patronised by the Royal Family and Nobality. 
. " , thought he observed one of the figures on the clock-tower of St. Mark’s stoop HARPE’S ROYAL BRITISH CERATES AND LINIMENT.—These preparations are | 
The Print of General Washingten. dows end take un something ! He looked airain. and be peaitively eew the fc: Ms deemed the most important discoveries ever brought before public notice. Their | 
James Heath, A.R.A. the excellent engraver, having, with great labour, com- frm ¢ P ' g- ; gain, . P y oe fag 4 5 valuable properties have been fully proved throughout England ; and although but re- \ 
Sete this fine whole leneth portrait of Washincton, f hes, ctnthee ba. Gaboiel take a pinch of snuff! The officer confesscd that he was apprehensive he was! cently introduced here, every trial attests their extraordinary powers. A single in- 
8 " shish wa re ay sblieke + a ha ‘i yi hi if losing his senses, or, that his vision was deranged ; when an old woman, observ- | stance is selected : i ey a y 
Stuart, (a print which was to have been published by subscription.) found himself | ;_, pi, consternation, soon explained the seeming miracle, by telling him that; ,, Dear Sir—Allow me to state my entire om wo Dye omy ay = pee M ‘ 
in the predicament of having only seventy guineas subscribed. On complaining | —° . & the } be: ? eecutin te ial j Rheumatism. Having been severcly attacked with that disease in my hip and knee, 
: ‘ ‘ ; ; | one of the figures that struck the hour being out of repair, her nephew Jacopo! was entirely prostrated, and totally unable to touch my foot tc the ground. By the ad- 
of thi inadequate compensation, a printseller offered him one hundred guineas | \. engaged as a substitute till the machinery was put in order. vice of a friend | was induced to try your remedy, and must confess it operated like ma- 
for the plate. This was disdainfully refused by Heath. On the evening of the ee - -— - = - — ns | IC; IN ONE day l was greatly relieved, and on the second I believe perfectly cured, asl 
day that he sent the plate to the printer, the news of the death of Washington MURRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA, \ have not been troubled with it since. i have been induced ple be pee, cate in jus- 
arrived from America. This event so altered the state of affairs that impressions REPARED under the immediate superintendence of the discoverer, Sir James Mur- ch pietetcoceeas bent DERICK Re, L EE. Anslatens \iMarenam ofthe 17th Ward 
could not be produced fast enough for sale; and the artist’s house was literally ray. shes tat : ai To Dr. Powell. : ont ae ‘ | 
besieged forthem. An American speculator, who came overin the ship that brought pxtrect tapes the Medico Chirurgical Review,’ fur April, 1839, Edited by Dr. James | There are five kinds of Cerates, and also a Liniment, each adapted to give prompt 
j a ; ree} j ¢ q Johnson, Physician-extraordinary to the late King, &c. &c.:— © oni a eeaens t 2S. Viz: 
the intelligence, took two thousand impressions, and paid Heath two thousand “ Pellucid Solution of Magnesia.—This very useful and elegant preparation we have | *‘ lief in differe nt disease wo a nt bbe xd Sore throat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deaf- 
uineas for them. The f ate e j fact, cleared considerably above ae : anarels 6 No. 1, Plain ! In cases of Gout, Relaged Sore throat, § ic Gums, Dea 
4 he \ >In. ie Jorturate engraver, in fact, c ae Ss hi y been trying for some months, as an Aperient Anti-Acid in )yspeptic complaints, uttend- | pac. Erysipelas. External Inflammation, Boils, Burns, Scalds, Corns, and tender feet. } 
ve thousand pounds by the happy decision of keeping the plate in his own pos- | ed with Acidity and Constipation, and with very great benefit. Ithas the advantage | “No 9 ‘Camphon . * - Saralvysis. Tic Dol 0x. Sprains. B as.C 
A ’ J : 5 p som tn | igeenseali 4 arate « Biss eal pena Ay sed : pote on | No.2, phorated! in Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux, Sprains, Bruises,Cramp | 
session. Noone regretted his good luck, for it is a beautiful work of art ; and | over common Magnesia in being dissolved, and therefore not liable to accumulate in the | Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilblains. ~ \ 
is always reckoned by cont tal artist lintelligent amateurs as a standard bowels. It isdecidedly superior to Soda or Potash, on account of its aperient quality, | “No. 3, Emollient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Uleers, &c 
Aes a by continental artists and intelligen — and of its having no tendency to reduction of flesh and strength, which the two Carbo-| 0" 4’ “pare, _? nises. where the skin is broken. and other open sores 
and sterling specimen of the art of engraving in England. nates above mentioned certainly tend to when long continued and ones in considerable | : iaphated i pot ge See — itch, Seald Head, ‘fo. 
. - oe , F iv quantities. We hope Sir James Murray, the discoverer of the process for preparing this| my Piniment ic ¢ mes a , “as as a 1e » Ne 9 sus i, but isa more powerful pre. 
Michael Kelly's Pony. —Kelly for several years rode a brown pony, which bad medicine, will take the trouble to make it more generally accessible to the public in this | Bi ggg me es a apna edge yao 4. 37 “a ten oy 87 1-2 colt, $1 50 and 
been presented to him by the Prince of Wales. This animal was the only being | metropolis, there being only one or two authorized agents here. Diaintiahes ee ‘each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained gratuitously from 
in Kelly’s confidence, as regarded certain visits to somewhat questionable female ““ Combining the advantages of a useful medicine, with the pleasures of a delightful | ici ; .W. POWELL, M. D., Sole Agent } 
acqu intan s, and with th ef ‘nd } f - , r h Mr. K iy sas honoured.— drink—dissolving in distilled water, what was hitherto spon yew | suspended like | uote . 157 Broadway, N.Y. } ’ 
CQuaMences, an a the iriendship of many such Mr. Kelly was ngs whitewash—administering to the tender stomach of the infant and infirm, the pleasing | Pew ~aneeties 
Poor Kelly was attacked seriously by gout, and could not be carried by his saga- | lightness of the clear solution, in place of the disgusting potion of insoluble paste—ena.- | LOBE HOTEL.—The subscriber has recently added to his establishment, the house 
cious pony to Mrs. *s nor to Miss ’s; and, as there did not appear any a the magnesia ry «4 minutely Srieed es largely diluted, as to come in a } No. 64 Broadway which he has fitted epand farnisbed nA geet om ae. \ 
>of 3 : ery > DONY was : Tatte %s ere | With every particle of acid, to enter the absorbents, to penetrate every pore and every | ly with reference to the accommodation of families and those desirous of having parlors 
chance of immediate recovery, the rev was sent to friend Fattersall - He re | sland, not only to correct the acids in their nascent state, but to follow and correct those | attached to their sleeping rooms. A private entrance to No. 64 is on Broadway. Also, a 
it 2: recommended as a remarkably quiet ; any timid gentleman might ride | already deposited in any cavity of the system, are some ot the effects long experienced | hall communication With the hotel. 
it. It was accordingly purchased for the Rev. W. T. O , at that time in a | from administering magnesia in the fluid state. ; 


bad state of health, and who had been ordered by his physicians to take eques- 
trian exercise. The invalid clergyman was not a first rate rider, and Michael 
Kelly’s pony was of fixed and persevering habits, and of his own accord, regu- 
larly trotted up with his reverend owner on his back to several doors where it 
was sag thing but reputable to beseen. ‘There he waited habitually for his mas- 


ter to dismount. The Archbishop of Canterbury having notice of the fact, it 
was found necessary to sell the pony. 





Tom Sheridan—aAt one of the election dinners at Stafford, (when his father 
was returned for that borough,) Tom Sheridan was in earnest conversation with 
the gentleman who sat at table next to him. The mayor of Stafford, Mr. Hor- 
ton, an eminent shoe-manufacturer, (the staple commodity of the town,) presided, 
and, as a matter of course, gave as a toast, “ Prosperity to the manufacture of 
Stafford.” This was not heard or attended to by T. Sheridan, who continued 
his conversation ; on which the chairman, in rather a dignified tone, exclaimed, 
“Mr. Tom Sheridan, I have proposed the toast of * Prosperity to the manufac- 
ture of Stafford,’ which you have utterly disregarded.” ‘Tom instantly turned, 
and imitating the pompous manner of the mayor, said, “ Sir, may the manufac- 
ture of Stafford be trampled on by the whole world” 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


Claude Scurat, the Living Skeleton.—When that extraordinary being denomi- 


nated the ‘Anatomie Vivant” was brought over from the Continent as an exhi- | 
bition, Major W- , the speculator in the affair, observed, that this skeleton was | 
very fond of, and always gallant to, the English ledies 

marked, “ That it would be a bad thing for the country, as it might have an ef- 
fect in thinning the population.” 





| 





Lady Payne's Monkey.—R. B. Sheridan was on terms of intimacy with Sir 
Ralph and Lady Payne. Her ladyship had a favourite monkey, which was seized 


| 

j 
with a peculiar melancholy incidental to its species. It had taken to eating its | 
tail—a sure forerunner of death. | 

Mr. Sheridan came to dinner, and Lady Payne informed him that poor Jem was | 
mo more ; that she intended to have him buried ; and entreated the author of the | 
“School for Scandal” to write an epitaph on her monkey. Sheridan was not 
quite in the veiw ; but the lady pertinaciously placed paper and pen before him, 
whereupon the great dramatist and orator sulkily scratched— 

* Poor Jem ! 

Sorry for him! 

I'd rather by half 

It had been Sir Ralph!” 

The Horse and his Rider.—An irish pe: 
dering through a bog, when the animal, 
hoofs into the stirrup, “ Arrab,” said the 
get up, it is time for me to get down.” 


The Snuff-Taking Statue —We have 


asant on a small ragged pony was floun- 
in its effort to push on, got one of its 
rider, “my boy, if you are going to | 





often heard of persons mistaking the | 


| substitutions and adulterations, (Sir Jame Murray’s 


My friend Barnaby re- | ¥ 


“ This pleasing Fluid is safe for all ages and conditions of either sex, and being a mild | 
aperient, is peculiarly beneficial to sedentary persons, or to those who indulge at table. 
The Solution may be heated if required, but boiling precipitates the Magnesia, which af- 
fords an easy test of its nature and quantity, a proof within the reach of all, and which 
secures to it the confidence of the Medical Profession. 

“ All these circumstances «lirected the general adoption of this safe and agreeeble | 
liquid, and in 1519, Professor Duncan, in the Edinburgh Dispensary, and long previous- | 
ly in his practice, established its efficacy in removing acidities, allaying irritation of the | 
Stomach or Urinary Organs, in dissolving uric salts, and consequently as the best re- 
medy for Gravel and Gout, besides it has long since been approved of by the following | 
eminent Chemists and professional men:—Sir Astley Cooper, Bart.; Sir James Clark, 
Bart.; Dr. James Johnson ; Messrs. Guthrie, Herbert, Mayo, and Turner, of London ; | 
Drs. Hope, Gregory, and Duncan, of Edinburgh ; Sir Philip Crampton, Bart.; Sir Henry | 
Marsh. Bart.; John Kirby, Richard Carmichael, Esq.; and Drs. Labatt, Barker, Apjohn, | 
and Evory Kennedy, of Dublin; Dr. Thompson of Glasgow, and Dr. Mac’Donnell of 
Belfast 

“ When taken with a small proportion of the Acidulated Syrup, the Solution still con- 
tains‘a sufficient quantity of Magnesia to correct such acids as may be met with in the | 
animal economy. The brisk effervescence directly settles the stomach, and thousands of 
letters might be adduced to authenticate this remedial property in cases of fever, nausea 
or Sea-Sickness 

Caution egainst the Spurious articles now in the Market.—To avoid the risk of dangerous 

reparation being imitated and vend- 
ed by persons who have pirated his papers) the Prodeston and the Public will please ob- 
serve that the Labels on the bottles of “ Murray's Fluid Magnesia” will in future be au- | 
thenticated by his signature, as the inventor and proprietor of that invaluable medicine, 





| without which it cannot be genuine.—Sir James Murray has been solicited by the whole | 


profession to adopt this precaution, in order to protect the credit and fruits of his labours | 
and studies, and to defend the sick and infirm from deleterious imitations. 

The Genuine Fluid Magnesia of Sir James Murray may be obtained pure from the most 
respectable Druggists and Apothecaries in New York, and the principal cities of the 
Union, and wholesale of the proprietor’s sole agent for the United States. 

H. T. CHAPMAN, 77 Fulton st., N.Y. 


QRARATOOA SPRINGS.—The subscribers most respectfully inform their friends and 

\ the public generally that the United States Hotel is now in complete order and open 

for the reception of company. THOMAS & MARVIN. 
United States Lb otel, Saratoga Springs, June 6, 1840. Jul3-lis2os 








ENNISON’S latest Premium Refrigerators. Orders received at the office, 150 Fulton | 


street ma 16-tf 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
New York to London 

SS) 
. N., commander, having great alterations in her i 

creased comfort, will sail as follows :— 
From New York. 
Ist December, 13840 

lst April, 


nternal arrangements, adapted tom 


From London. 
Ist January, Ist March, 
Ist June, } Ist May, Ist August, 
Ist July, Ist September, | Ist October, 

The rate of passage in after Cabins is $130, including wines and all stores. In the 
fore Cabin $100, exclusive of wine, ale, porter and spirits, which will be furnished upon 
call. 600 tons of cargo will be taken, for freight of which, or passage, apply to 

WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street 

No goods will be received on board without an order from the Agents. 

U> An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. 


Ist February, | 


mar 28 tf 


team Ship BRITISH QUEEN, 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts | 


The house will be continued on the European plan, which has given so much satisfac- 
tion to all. 

The bathing apartments in the lower part of the house are in readiness for use from 6 
o’clock A. M. till 111-2 P. M. 

The proprietor takes this opportunity of returning his most grateful acknowledgments 
to those who have so handsomely patronized him from the first moment he was identified 
with the “ Globe,” and pledges himself to endeavor by the most unremitting attention to 
merit a continuance of their kindness. F. BLANCARD. 

New York, May 24, 1840. 

The ®oston Courier, Philadelphia U.S. Gazette,Baltimore American, Washington Globe 
and National Intelligencer, Charleston Courier, Mobile Journal, New Orleans Bee and 
True American, Natchez Courier, Louisville Advertiser, Cincinnati Gazette, Montreal 
Gazette, and Quebec Mercury will please give the above advertisement ten insertions in 
their papers, and forward their bills to F. B., through any oftheir friendsin N. Y., for 
payment. ju20-4t* 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE Steamship GREAT WESTERN, James Hosken, R. N., commander, 1249 tons, 
450 horse power, is appointed to sail for the year 1840, as follows :— 
From Bristol From New York 
4th June 25th July Ist July i8th August 
2th September 7th November | 10th October Sth December 
The sleeping berths in the forward cabin are placed fore and aft, and the state rooms 
greatly enlarged. . ‘ 
The rate of passage in all parts of the ship is $130—steward’s fees $5, including 
wines, &c, as former! 
For freight or passa 
Feb. 8—tf 








y. 
ge, or other information, apply personally or by letter, to 
RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 


York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


Ships. fasters. Days of Sailing from New 


| 


| 
| 


| 





Days of Sailing from 


} York London. 
| St. James, W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1\Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
| Montreal, S. B. Griffing, Mm FH FH Se ee 
Gladiater, T. Britton, “ 0 « 20, “ 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1] * 17, * %, * IF 
Wellington, D Chadwick, sem Hh OF ee SSS ee 
Quebec, IF. H.Hebard, | “ 20, “ 20,  “ 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, |E.E. Morgan, |March 1, July 1, Nov. 1} “ 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Samson, IR. Sturgis, ; « Ss = 6 > eR wre: ee 
| President, J. M.Chadwick,! “ 20, “ 2, x 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
} Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) “ = _ - a 
| Toronto, R. Griswold, i, © Ghoor. .e.?. Se Fi. Oe 
| Westminster, G Moore, * = “« @, “«  2M'June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by ’ 


} able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the The price of cabin passage is how fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets W ill be resy onsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
t JOHN GRISWOLD 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front st 


best Gescription 





{ 





